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The  wretch  raised  his  ladle  full  of  molten  metal  and  ;mrev7  it  to 


It  was  a  desperate  moment 

wards  the  detectives.  But  for  the  quickness  with  which  they  jumped  asid 
would  have  been  horribly  burned.  The  workmen  sprang  to  their  ai;2^ 
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CHAPTER  I. 

t 

A  SINGULAR  CALL. 

*  An  historic  landmark  is  the  old  Rising  Sun  Tavern, 
live  miles  out  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  on  the  Corry  road. 

This  tnvern  certainly  dates  back  into  the  eighteenth 
century;  tradition  sends  it  hack  to  the  middle,  and  de¬ 
clares  that  the  Rising  Sim  Tavern  stood  in  its  present 
state  at  the  date-  of  the  battle  of  Fort  Duquesne,  the  time 
of  Braddock's  defeat. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Rising  Sun  Tavern  certainly 
stood  on  its  present  site  upon  a  particularly  rainy  after- 
"noon  in  the  menth  of  June,  19 - . 

It  was  at  the  end  of  a  dull,  dispiriting  day. 

The  two  big  sycamore  or  button  ball  trees  in  front  of 
^the  ancient  hostelry  were  dripping  water  upon  the  semi¬ 
circular  sign  which  had  been  built  between  their  itrunks 
and  which  bore  in  letters,  now  almost  indecipherable,  the 
words :  ♦ 

^'RISING  SUN.’> 

r 

Beneath  the  semi-circle  was  the  sun  itself,  done  on  a 
'solid  piece  of  oak  sawed  from  a  tree  trunk. 

Upon  this  one  could  still  detect  eyes,  nose  and  mouth, 
the  outlines  of  a  human  face,  with  traces  of  gilded  rays 
‘♦branchinor  off. 

O 

This  sign  was  said  to  be  over  a  hundred  years  old. 

Mose  Fustemeyer,  the  present  landlord,  declared  that 
it  was  two  hundred,  and  after  he  had  put  away  his  third 
whisky  he  was  usually  ready  to  date  back  his  house  to  a 
time  before  Columbus  discovered  America. 

But  this  was  unreliably  testimony. 

What  could  a  man  be  expected  to  know  about  Colonial 
matters  who  would  disgrace  the  old  Rising  Sun  Tavern 
by  hanging  against  its  ancient  doorway  such  a  plebeian 
"sign  as  ‘'^Katzenmey’s  Pittsburg  Lager  Bier”? 

Under  the  ancient  porch  on  this  particular  rainy  after¬ 
noon  on  either  side  of  a  table,  certainly  as  old  as  the 
tavern  itself,  sat  a  young  man  and  a  young  woman  trying 
to  kill  time  as  best  they  could. 

And,  to  save  time,  let  us  promptly  introduce  these 
persons  as  the  junior  partners  in  the  famous  Brady  De¬ 
tective  Bureau,  of  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

They  were,  in  short.  Young  King  Brady,  formerly 
-rpupil  of  he  world-famous  Old  King  Brady,  and  Miss  Alice 
Montgomery,  the  accomplished  female  partner  of  the 
firm. 

'  They  had  reached  the  tavern  at  noon,  coming  directly 
i  from  New  York  in  obedience  to  a  despatch  from  Philadel- 
:  phia  from  their  chief. 

The  nature  of  their  business  was  still  a  mystery. 

Ail  they  knew  was  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  report 


at  the  Rising  Sun  Tavern  to  meet  Old  King  Brady,  whom 
they  had  not  seen  for  over  a  week,  for  the  old  detective 
had  been  absent  on  business,  wLich,  for  some  unexplained 
reason,  he  preferred  to  keep  to  himself. 

“I  begin  to  think,  Alice,  that  there  is  some  mistake 
about  it  all,”  remarked  Young  King  Brady,  after  a  long 
silence  betw’^een  the  pair.  ^‘It  is  now  five  o’clock,  and  the 
Governor  was  to  meet  us  here  at  noon.  What  can  jt 
mean  ?” 

‘^Don’t  ask  me,  Harry,”  replied  Alice.  "Of  course,  I 
know  no  more  about  it  than  you  do,  but — why,  here  he 
comes  now!” 

Around  a  bend  of  the  Corry  road,  Pittsburg  end,  an 
elderly  man,  mounted  upon  a  white  horse,  had-  just  then 
come  into  view. 

The  rider  was  a  tall,  striking-looking  person. 

He  wore,  among  other  peculiarities  of  dress,  a  long> 
blue  coat;  with  brass  buttons;  an  old-fashioned  stock  and 
stand-up  collar,  and.  a  big,  white  felt  hat,  with  an  unusu¬ 
ally  broad  brim. 

And  these  points  alone  were  sufficient  to  identify  him 
as  Old  King  Brady  at  a  glance. 

"At  last!”  said  Harry.  "Now  w^e  must  sit  up  and  pay 
attention.  I  declare,  for  the  last  half  hour  I  have  been 
half  asleep.” 

"Highly  complimentary  to  me,  I  must  say,”  retorted 
Alice,  with  a  short  laugh. 

"It  was  so  intended.  But  for  you  the  everlasting  drip 
of  those  button  ball  trees  would  have  put  me  quite  asleep. 
But  we  must  get  somebody  to  look  after  the  Governor’s 
horse.  ' 

Harry  banged  on  the  table  with  the  heel  of  a  tumbler,, 
which  had  contained  nothing  more  detrimental  to  the 
human  system  than  lemonade. 

A  colored  boy  appeared  in  answer. 

"Look  to  the  gentleman’s  horse,  Sam,”  he  said.  "He 
is  a  friend  of  ours,  and  wull  stop  here.” 

Before  the  boy  could  ans^ver  the  landlord  himself  ap¬ 
peared — a  stout  "Pennsylvania  Dutchman,’^  with  the 
heavy  features  and  all  the  good  humor  of  that  peculiar 
race. 

“Did  you  call?”  he  demanded. 

"For  Sam,  and  I  got  him,  Mr.  Fustemeyer,”  Young 
King  Brady  replied.  "This  gentleman  coming- is  a  friend 
of  ours.  I  want  Sam  to  look  after  his  horse.  That  is 
all.” 

"Oh!” 

Landlord  Fustemeyer  looked  down  the  road  at  the 
rider. 

"Excuse  me,  but  isn’t  that  Old  King  Brady,  the  detec¬ 
tive?”  he  asked. 

There  was  no  reason  for  denying  his  partner’s  identity, 
so  Harry  informed  the  landlord  that  he  was  right. 
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have  a  letter  for  him,”  continued  the  landlord. 
^^That  is  why  I  asked.” 

‘^A  letter?  I  am  his  partner.  You  might  give  it  to 
me.” 

‘^No.  I  was  ordered  to  place  it  in  his  own  hands.” 

‘‘Oh,  very  well.  As  you  will.” 

“I  will  get  it,”  said  the  landlord,  and  he  returned  into 
the  house. 

Old  King  Brady  dismounted  in  front  of  the  big  button 
ball  trees  and  turned  his  nag  over  to  Sam. 

Harry  was  there  to  meet  him,  and  they  shook  hands. 

“So  you  have  got  here,”  he  remarked.  “Alice  and  I 
began  to  think 'you  never  would.” 

“The  train  was  delayed.” 

“Did  you  come  over  from  Philadelphia?” 

“From  Harrisburg  last.” 

“And  why  are  we  here?” 

“Indeed,  Harry,  I  know  no  more  than  yourself.  Secret 
Service  orders.” 

“And  said  orders  were  mysterious,  as  usual,”  Harry 
remarked. 

“Yes.  I  was  to  receive  instructions  here  at  this  tav¬ 
ern.” 

“There  is  a  letter  here  for  you.” 

“So?  Doubtless  that  will  be  found^  to  cover  every¬ 
thing.” 

“And  here  it  comes  now.” 

Landlord  Fustemeyer  had  just  appeared  again. 

He  held  in  his  hand  a  sealed  letter. 

“You  are  Old  King  Brady?”  he  asked. 

“I  am,”  replied  the  old  detective. 

“This  letter  was  left  here  by  Senator  Brickmore’s 
coachman.  I  was  instructed  to  give  it  to  you.” 

Old  King  Brady  took  the  letter  and  retreated  to  the 
table  with  Harry. 

Here,  having  greeted  Alice,  he  proceeded  to  open  it. 

“We  are  alone  here?  There  is  no  one  in  hearing?”  he 
asked,  looking  around. 

“We  have  been  sitting  here  for  the  last  two  hours,  and 
haven’t  seen  any  one,”  replied  Alice. 

Old  King  Brady  then  removed  the  enclosure,  which 
consisted  of  a  card  and  a  letter. 

The  card  was  that  of  the  cliief  of  the  Secret  Service 
Bureau  and  simply  bore  the  words: 

“Mr.  Brady — Kindly  give  this  matter  your  earnest  at¬ 
tention,  and  oblige,  - ^  Chief.” 

The  letter  read  as  follows: 

“To  Old  King  Brady, 

“Rising  Sun  Tavern: 

“Dear  Sir — I  regret  my  inability  to  meet  you  in  person, 
■as  was  my  intention.  A  pressing  business  matter  has 
interfered  and  I  am  called  to  Washington. 

“It  is  my  desire  that  you  proceed  to-night  at  ten  o’clock 
to  the  old  cemetery  near  the  Hennitage  Steel  Works, 
McGrawsville.  Upon  arriving  there,  enter  secretly — • 
upon  this  point  I  cannot  lay  too  much  stress.  A'ou  will 
then  proceed  to  follow  the  lines  indicated  on  this  nide 
map,  upon  which  you  will  find  marked  the  point  of  en¬ 
trance  and  tho  path  which  you  are  to  take,  which  will 


bring  you  to  the  tomb  of  the  McGraw.  family,  which  you 
will  recognize  by  the  name  carved  upon  the  cornice. 

“Arrived  here,  you  will  go  close  to  the  iron  gate  and 
call  three  times,  in  a  loud  voice,  ‘Brady !’  You  will  then 
be  instructed  what  to  do,  and  j^ou  are  to  obey  said  instruc¬ 
tions  implicitly,  rendering  your  bill  to  me. 

“On  no  account  are  you  to  attempt  to  enter  the  tomb, 
but  should  a  person  come  out,  you  are  to  obey  him  im¬ 
plicitly,  and  treat  him  with  every  respect. 

“You  need  have  no  fears  of  any  trick  being  played  upon 
you.  That  this  is  a  legitimate  business  matter  you  have 
my  assurance.  Very  truly  yours, 

“C.  F.  Brickmore.” 

This  singular  letter  was  written  upon  the  official  -paper 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

And  carrying  with  it,  as  it  did,  the  card  of  the  chief 
of  the  Secret  Service  Bureau,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  all  was  straight. 

“A  very  singular  call,”  remarked  Alice. 

“Indeed,  yes,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “I  cannot  for 
the  moment  think  of  one  more  so  which  has  come  our 
wav  in  some  time.” 

“More  waiting,”  sighed  Harrj'.  “I  am  tired  of  it.  I 
was  in  hopes  we  were  going  to  get  busy  at  once.” 

“And  we  can.  We  first  have  to  learn  where  this  ceme¬ 
tery  is  located.  I  will  go  inside  and  interview  the  land¬ 
lord.  Incidentally  I  will  order  supper.  They  tell  me 
that  this  old  inn  is  famous  for  its  good  cooking;  as  I  am 
almost  famished  we  will  put  it  to  the  test  to-night.” 

And  Old  King  Brady  departed  on  his  mission,  from 
which  he  soon  returned. 

“McGrawsville  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  up  the  road,” 
he  reported.  “The  Hermitage  Steel  Works  lie  half  a 
mile  further  on,  and  the  cemetery  is  practically  on  the 
premises,  l)eing  partly  surrounded  by  the  works.  The 
landlord  has  been  telling  me  all  about  it.  He  is  filled 
with  curiosity  to  know  why  we  are  here,  so  we  must  be 
careful  how  we  talk.”  \ 

“Are  the  works  in  operation?”  demanded  Alice.  “If 
so,  it  seems  strange  that  we  should  not  have  seen  more 
travel  on  this  road.  There  has  been  scarcely  a  soul  pass-i 
ing  all  the  afternoon.” 

“You  have  guessed  the  reason — the  works  are  closed; 
have  been  for  nearly  tw'o  years,  owing  to  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  their  owmer,  for  the  concern  is  strictly  a 
private  corporation  and  was  the  sole  property  of  the  late 
Peter  McGraw.  Something  over  two  years  ago  this  nian 
suddenly  disappeared.  The  courts  finally  declared  him 
dead,  and  his  only  child-; — a  son — inherited  his  vast 
wealth,  which  he  is  now  proceeding  to  dispose  of  as  rap¬ 
idly  as  possible 

“Hold  on  !”  cried  Harry.  “Do  you  mean  the  fellow 
they  call  the  ‘Prince  of  Pittsburg,’  the  champion  high  ^ 
roller  in  New  York’s  Tenderloin  last  winter?” 

“He  is  the  man,  according  to  the  landlord.  It  appears 
that  this  young  spendthrift  is  now  preparing  to  open  the 
works.  And  now  you  have  all  I  have  been  able  to  learn.’’* 

And  all  this  threw  little  light  upon  the  Bradvs’  singu¬ 
lar  call. 

I  ho  day  closed  iu,  and  at  six-tiurty  the  Bnidvs  anti  I 
Alice  sat  down  to  a  little  dinner,  which  for  abund.anoo, 
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quality  and  eiBcient  service,  certainly  bore  out  the 
reinnation  of  the  Rising  Sun  Tavern. 

During  the  meal  the  detectives  decided  upon  their 
course. 

Old  King  Brady  did  not  consider  it  desirable  to  take 
Alice  with  them  to  the  cemetery,  as  to  do  so  was  sure  to 
attract  too  much  attention  at  the  taAwn. 

Thus,  much  to  her  regret,  Alice  retired  to  her  room  at 
about  nine  o’clock,  and  a  little  later  Old  King  Brady  and 
Harry  started  out  on  their  singular  call. 


•  CHAPTER  II. 

I 

THE  BRADYS  ENGAGED  TO  INTERVIEW  A  GHOST. 


The  Hermitage  Steel  Works  were  never  a  large  con¬ 
cern,  we  may  as  well  explain  right  here;  but  the  quality 
of  the  goods  they  turned  out  was  of  such  a  superior  nature 
that  toolmakers  aU  over  the  country  declined  to  use  any¬ 
thing  but  McGraw  steel,  and  this  had  brought  great 
wealth  to  the  proprietor. 

Thus  the  shutting  down  of  the  works  was  a  distinct 
'  trade  calamity. 

The  little  village  of  McGrawsville  was  ruined. 

Stores  closed,  people  moved  away,  seeking  work  at  Mc- 
‘  Keesport,  Homestead  and  other  suburban  Pittsburg  towns 
where  the  steel  industry  was  carried  on. 

At  the  time  of  the  Bradys’  visit  McGrawsville  was  in 
everv’  sense  of  the  word  a  deserted  village. 

The  Bradys  decided  to  walk,  as  this  would  attract  the 
least  attention. 

Soon  they  entered  McGrawsville,  a  cluster  of  ugly, 
•  frame  tenements  stretching  along  the  Corry  road  for  a 
distance  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Closed  blinds  and  darkened  windows  prevailed  every- 
^  where. 

Here  and  there  a  light  twinkled  in  some  upper  window, 
but  when  we  mention  that  the  detectives  did  not  pass  a 
single  person  on  the  road  it  will  be  seen  how  complete 
the  desertion  was. 
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Having  reached  the  limits  of  the  village,  they  came  to 
the  steel  works. 

These  consisted  of  a  number  of  buildings,  standing  un¬ 
enclosed  by  either  fence  or  wall. 

There  were  two  big  blast  furnaces,  a  machine  shop,  a 
'^‘soft”  shop,  in  which  special  castings  are  made;  a  brick 
office,  a  large  barn,  a  small  electric  power  house  and  other 
buildings. 

The  place  appeared  to  be  utterly  deserted. 

The  Bradys  that  night  failed  to  see  even  a  watchman, 
and  later  they  learned  that  there  was  none. 

But  the  singular  feature  of  the  place  was  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  a  small  stone  church  right  by  the  yard  of  the 
works,  with  a  graveyard  stretching  behind  it,  enclosed 
^within  a  low,  stone  wall. 

The  church  fronted  the  road,  and  the  end  of  the  grave¬ 
yard  wall  was  right  up  against  the  blast  furnace. 

The  Bradys  subsequently  learned  that  the  church  and 
cemetery,”  as  Senator  Brickmore  had  styled  the  little 
encioi^ure,  were  the  property  of  a  sect  called  “Tunkers,” 
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or  “Hunkers,”  peculiar  to  Pennsylvania,  and  that  they 
had  persistently  refused  to  dispose  of  the  property  to 
Peter  McGraw,  who  located  his  works  here  on  account  of 
a  swiftly  running  stream,  which  supplied  power. 

Old  King  Brady  and  Harry  had  carefully  studied  the 
plan  in  the  letter. 

They  knew  that  they  were  to  enter  the  graveyard  on 
the  left-hand  side  behind  the  barn,  which  stood  some 
ten  feet  away  from  the  wall. 

Acting  according  to  their  instructions,  the  detectives 
indeed  used  every  caution.  . 

Harry  ‘slipped  into  the  yard  first,  while  Old  King 
Brady  sauntered  on  along  the  road  as  far  as  a  bridge 
which  crossed  the  stream  in  question. 

The  water  ran  some  forty  feet  below  the  bridge,  be¬ 
tween  steep,  rocky  banks. 

On  top  of  the  left-hand  bank,  as  Old  King  Brady  stood 
facing  downstream,  was  the  north  wall  of  the  graveyard. 

And  behind  this  wall  the  trees  grew  so  thick  as  to  en¬ 
tirely  hide  the  blast  furnace. 

Seen  as  Old  King  Brady  saw  it,  then,  the  place  was 
just  a  wild,  romantic  glen,  and  it  was  difficult  to  realize 
that  only  two  years  before  it  had  been  the  scene  of  a 
great  industr}\ 

Such  were  the  Hermitage  Works  and  their  surround¬ 
ings. 

This  careful,^  description  is  necessary  for  the  correct 
understanding  of  what  is  to  follow. 

Having  waited  a  minute  or  two.  Old  King  Brady  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  join  Harry  behind  the  long  barn. 

“Seen  anybody?”  he  asked. 

“Not  a  soul.  And  you?”  was  the  reply.  , 

“No  one.” 

“Then  we  may  as  well  get  busy.” 

“Yes.” 

“This  appears  to  be  the  exact  spot.” 

“As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out — yes.” 

“Well,  then,  let  us  get  over  that  wall.” 

Harry  sprang  up,  caught  the  top  of  the  wall  and,  hold¬ 
ing  on  with  both  hands,  managed  to  pull  himself  up 
upon  it.  • 

Then,  bending  down,  he  gave  his  partner  a  lift. 

They  jumped  down  on  the  inside  and  stood  peering 
about. 

Fortunately  for  their  purpose,  the  storm  had  passed. 

Though  there  was  no  moon,  the  stars  were  all  out 
and  there  was  little  difficulty  in  seeing  what  they  sought. 

“There’s  dhe  marble  cross,”  said  Harry,  pointing. 

“I  see  it,”  replied  the  old  detective.  “The  tomb  is  on 
a  line  with  it,  close  to  the  other  wall.” 

“A^es;  come  on.” 

They  made  their  way  among  the  gravestones,  coming 
at  last  in  sight  of  a  solid  granite  structure  close  to  the 
wall  which  overhung  the  glen  through  which  the  stream 
flowed.  ' 

The  entrance,  which  was  guarded  by  an  iron  gate 
formed  of  steel  bars,  faced  the  church. 

Within  the  coffin  boxes  could  be  seen  in  niches.  There 
was  no  interior  door,  but  there  was  a  considerable  space 
between  the  gate  and  the  beginning  of  the  niches,  for 
,the  tomb  was  unusually  long. 
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‘‘A  sin^lar  way  to  build  a  tomb,  to  leave  it  open  like 
that,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

‘‘  Very,”  replied  Harry.  “I  should  imagine  the  snow 
w’ould  drive  in  winters.” 

Over  the  gate  the  name  McGraw  was  cut  in  large  let¬ 
ters. 

The  detectives  had  surely  reached  the  correct  place. 

Old  King  Brady  looked  at  his  watch. 

It  still  lacked  a  few  minutes  of  ten,  and  they  waited. 

Precisely  on  the  moment  the  old  detective  approached 
the  gate  and,  putting  his  face  close  to  the  bars,  he  shout¬ 
ed  three  times :  i  i  ■ 

‘‘Brady!  Brady!  Brady!” 

There  was  no  response. 

The  detectives  waited  five  minutes  or  more,  but  still 
there  was  nothing  doing. 

“You  better  holler  again,  hadn’t  you.  Governor?”  de¬ 
manded  Harry. 

“Such  are  not  our  instructions.’^ 

“But  if  whoever  is  expected  to  answer  does  not  hear?” 

“Wait  a  few  minutes,  Harry.  Don’t  be  impatient.  We 
are  charged  to  follow  out  instructions  to  the  letter.” 

Five  minutes  more  passed. 

“I  think  I  will  venture  to  call  again,”  Old  King  Brady 
then  said. 

“I  would.” 

“Hold  on!  Something  doing.” 

A  faint  light  was  now  visible  within  the  dark  recesses 
of  the  tomb. 

Where  it  came  from  the  detectives  could  not  exactly 
make  out,  but  it  appeared  to  rise,  and  presently  it  shone 
full  in  their  faces. 

Then,  all  in  an  instant,  it  vanished,  and  a  voice  spoke : 

“You  are  Old  King  Brady?” 

Such  were  the  words. 

The  voice  seemed  to  come  from  low  down  close  to  the 
floor  of  the  tomb. 

“I  am  Old  King  Brady,”  called  the  old  detective.  “I 
am  here  by  order  of  Senator  Brickmore.  Speak,  whoever 
you  are !” 

“I  am  but  a  mortal,  like  yourself.  Do^  not  take  me 
for  a  spirit,”  the  voice  said. 

“I  hear.  Proceed !” 

“Swear  that  you  will  not  attempt  to  force  an  entrance 
to  this  tomb  or  in  any  way  to  seek  to  penetrate  the  mys¬ 
tery  with  which  I  choose  to  surround  myself.”  • 

“I  swear!  I  am  here  strictly  for  business.  Whatever 
you  order  goes.” 

“It  is  -well.  Friend,  I  am  a  man  dead  to  the  world, 
and  yet  I  cannot  rest.  A  spirit  haunts  me;  she — it  is  the 
spirit  of  a  female  whom  I  knew  on  eath  and  who  thinks 
I  wronged  her — orders  me  to  do  certain  things.  I  cannot 
do  them  without  violating  a  vow  which  I  have  taken  and 
I  desire  you  to  do  them  for  me.  Are  you  willing?” 

Now,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  Bradys  would, 
of  course,  have  been  inclined  to  decline  to  act  upon  any 
such  fantastic  request. 

But  they  were  in  this  matter  acting  under  the  orders 
of  the  United  States  Secret  Service  Bureau,  and.  Old 
King  Brady  could  only  assent  and  assure  the  voice  that 
he  was  prepared  to  act  under  his  instructions. 


As  for  the  “spirit”  part  of  the  business,  the  old  deteo 

tive  avoided  any  allusion  i  t  ^  ^ 

“It  is  well  ”  said  the  voice.  Now,  friend,  what  I  de* 

sire  you  to  do  is  this.  But,  stay-I  perceive  that  you  are 

not  alone.”  ,  -n  v 

“No.  My  partner  is  here  with  me,’  Old  King  Brady 

well.  As  you  passed  through  the  steel  yard  you 


“We  did.” 

“Then  proceed  there.  You  will  find  the  door  locked, 
but  the  key  is  hidden  behind  the  stone  step  which  leads 
up  to  it.  Open  the  door.  Enter.  Watch  the  stack.  I 
have  conjured  the  spirit  to  appear  to-night  and  to  repeat 
to  you  the  words  she  has  so  often  spoken  to  me.  W  hether 
she  will  do  this  or  not,  I,  of  course,  cannot  say.  Wait  " 
until  one  o’clock.  If  nothing  happens  then  come  agaiu^ 
to-morrow  night  and  repeat  the  watch.  If  she  appears^ 
upon  no  account  seek  to  interfere  with  her  in  any  way,i 
but  listen  closely  to  what  she  says.  Then  return  herej 
and  call  through  the  bars,  as  you  did  before.  Will  ycuj 

do  this?”  ® 

“We  will,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “Y"our  wisliess 

shall  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter.” 

There  w^as  no  answer. 

'  “Is  that  all  you  have  to  say,  friend?”  Old  King  Brady., 
called. 

Still  there  was  no  answer. 

“I  guess  he  has  closed  up  shop.  Governor,”  whispered'^  i 
Harry.  ^ 

“I  imagine,  so,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “Well,  tliia^* 
is  a  singular  piece  of  business,  to  say  the  least.”  ^ 

“Isn’t  it?  Who  do  you  suppose  that  fellow  can  be?”  '' 

“Wh  can  decide  that  point  better  when  we  have  inter-  , 
viewed  his  spirit.” 

“Something  new  for  the  Bradys  to  be  hired  to  inter¬ 
view  a  ghost.” 

“All  the  same  we  will  go  at  it.  Come  !”  ^ 

They  passed  over  the  wall  again  and  proceeded  to  the 
blast  furnace. 


The  stack  was  enclosed  in  a  substantial  brick  building, 
and  the  Bradys  found  the  door  locked,  as  the  voice  had 
said. 

Harry  looked  for  the  key  and  promptly  discovered  it  * 
behind  the  stone  step.  , 

He  opened  the  door  and  entered. 

“Well,  here  is  your  stack  or  cupola  or  whatever  they  ^ 
call  it,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  looking  around. 

“Which  is  it  called?” 

“Blest  if  I  know.  The  voice  said  ‘stack,’  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  he  is  correct.” 


- - — xiuiu  lue  ining,  lor  mere 

grooves  in  the  fioor  in  front,  for  the  molten  metal  to  fl( 
in,  and  they  were  afraid  of  stumbling. 

But  they  made  the  rounds  of  the  structure. 

Harry  stepped  outside. 

Look  here.  Governor !  There  is  another  of  these  bh 

urnaces,  he  exclaimed.  ‘H  wonder  if  we  have  the  rig 
one.” 


“Indeed !  The  voice  said  nothing  of  there  being  twa” 
That  s  so.  How  can  we  tell?” 
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“Wo  found  the  key  all  right.  That's  something  to  go 
hv." 

“And  so  it  is.  But  there  might  be  a  key  to  the  other, 
too." 

“Try  it  and  see.^^ 

Harry  "went  to  the  other  furnace  door  and  came  back 
reporting  no  key. 

“Then  we  stay  here/^  said  Old  King  Brady.  ‘‘We 
will  turn  off  the  light  and  take  up  our  place  right  here  by 
this  door.’' 

.  They  accordingly  put  up  their  electric  flashlights  and 
^waited,  with  nothing  to  help  them  to  see  the  ghost  but 
the  starlight  coming  in  through  the  door. 

A  lonsr,  tedious  wait  followed. 
j^Iidnight  came,  and  still  there  was  nothing  doing. 

Old  King  Brady  grew  very  restless. 

“This  is  all  nonsense,  I  am  afraid,”  he  said  at  last. 
^  “The  idea  of  engaging  us  to  interview  a  ghost !  It  is  ab- 
j  surd.” 

I  “But  we  have  the  Secret  Service  Bureau  and  Senator 
I  Brickmore  back  of  it,”  replied  Harry.  “What  are  we  to 
i  do?” 

I  “Put  it  through  for  to-night  and  to-morrow,  I  suppose, 
■j  and  then  ring  off  and  report.” 

I  “I  think — hush!” 

Harry  suddenly  dropped  his  voice  and  laid  his  hand 
I  upon  his  partner’s  arm. 

I  “Well  1” 

I  Old  King  Brady’s  exclamation  was  in  even  a  lower 

f  tone  than  Harry’s  “hush”  had  been  spoken. 

I  “Did  you  see  it?”  whispered  Young  King  Brady. 

,  “I  certainly  did.” 

!  “And  it  looked  like?” 

i  “Harry,  it  may  have  been  imagination  on  the  part  of  us 
1  both,  but  I  certainly  thought  I  saw  a  woman  in  white 
i  look  out  at  us  around  the  corner  of  the  cupola.” 

And  this  was  precisely  what  Harry  had  seen. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BRADYS  TAXE  A  CASE  FROM  A  VOICE. 

The  Bradys  were  all  attention  now,  and  naturally. 

Breathlessly  they  waited,  for  the  lure  of  this  mystery 
of  the  blast  furnaces  was  strong  upon  them. 

Suddenly  a  woman’s  form  came  in  sight  around  the 
corner  of  the  cupola  again. 

She  was  a  small  person^  dressed  entirely  in  white. 

The  eyes  of  the  detectives,  now  long  accustomed  to  the 
gloom  of  the  place,  could  even  make  put  her  features. 

She  looked  like  a  woman  young  and  singularly  beauti¬ 
ful;  but  there  was  something  wild  about  the  eyes. 

For  a  moment  she  watched  them,  and  then  vanished  be¬ 
hind  the  furnace. 

Having  been  instructed  not  to  address  her,  the  Bradys 
did  not  utter  a  word. 

“We  should  have  spoken,”  breathed  Harry. 

“Wait,”  whispered  Old  Eng  Brady.  “Perhaps  she  will 
come  again.” 

And  she  did. 


Ill  a  minute  the  figure  suddenly  darted  out  from  be¬ 
hind  the  cupola. 

This  time  she  advanced  further  and,  coming  nearly  op¬ 
posite  the  detectives,  but  keeping  close  to  the  cupola, 
stopped.  ^ 

Then  she  spoke. 

“Listen!”  was  said  in  a  voice  so  low  that  the  Bradys 
could  scarcely  catch  the  words.  .  “He  is  not  dead.  An¬ 
other  has  usurped  his  name  and  place.  Tell  this  to  him 
who  sent  you.  Tell  him  if  he  values  his  peace  hereafter, 
when  he  enters  the  world  from  which  I  come,  that  he 
must  act  now!” 

Thus  saying,  the  form  darted  behind  the  cupola  and 
vanished. 

“By  heaven!  I’ll  know  whether  he  is  real  or  not!” 
breathed  Harry,  and  he  made  for  the-  cupola. 

“Hold  on !”  cried  Old  King  Brady.  “You  are  break¬ 
ing  orders!” 

But  Harry  had  got  started,  and  for  once  he  kicked  over 
the  traces  and  ran  entirely  around  the  furnace. 

“Well?”  demanded  Old  King  Brady,  too  much  inter¬ 
ested  to  do  the  discipline-for-disobedience  act. 

“She  is  not  there.  Governor.” 

“So?  Ill  take  a  look.” 

He  produced  his  electric  flashlight  now,  and  they  both 
made  the  round  of  the  cupola. 

Not  only  was  there  no  ghost,  but  the  Bradys  failed  to 
find  any  opening  through  which  the  form  could  have 
vanished. 

Such  was  the  mystery  of  the  blast  furnace. 

That  the  Bradys  left  the  place  in  a,  puzzled  frame  of 
mind,  is  in  no  way  surprising. 

What  this  end  of  the  business  meant  they  found  them¬ 
selves  at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

Harry  locked  the  door  and  restored  the  key  to  its  place 
behind  the  step. 

“Well!  We  appear  to  have  seen  the  ghost  all  right,” 
he  said. 

“That’s  what!”  answered  Old  King  Brady. 

“Of  course,  she  was  a  live  woman.” 

“Why  raise  the  question,  Harry?  As  though  any  one 
could  doubt  it.” 

“Going  back  to  the  tomb?” 

“Certainly.  Come  on!” 

They  climbed  back  over  the  wall  and  walked  toward 
the  tomb.  • 

Arrived  there  Old  King  Brady  shouted  his  own  name 
three  times  again. 

This  time  the  wait  was  but  a  brief  one. 

There  was  no  light  shown,  but  the  voice  spoke. 

“Well,  did  you  see  what  you  went  to  see?”  was  asked. 

“I  did.” 

“And  what  was  said?” 

Old  King  Brady  repeated  the  words  of  the  “ghost.” 

“It  is  well,”  said  the  voice.  “I  will  act,  or,  rather, 
you  shall  act  for  me.  Walk  away  and  turn  your  backs. 
When  I  call  return  to  tlie  gate  and  you  will  find  your  in¬ 
structions  lying  outside  the  bars.  Follow  them,  and  re¬ 
member  that  for  all  you  do  yAi  shall  be  promptly  and  lib¬ 
erally  paid.” 

The  Bradys  walked  forward  a  short  distance  and  stood 
with  their  backs  turned. 
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“By  thunder  1  I’d  like  to  take  peep,”  whispered 
Harry. 

“Don’t  think  of  it,”  said  the  old  detective.  Whoever 
this  strange  nian  is,  I  propose  to  keep  faith  with  him.” 

In  a  moment  the  voice  called: 

“Ready!  Good  night,  gentlemen !  I  wish  you  success, 
but  let  me  add  1  have  little  hope  of  it.  If,  however,  you 
do  succeed  you  will  have  accomplished  a  great  work.” 

The  Bradys  turned  and  went  hack  to  the  tomb. 

There,  just  outside  the  bars,  lay  a  scrap  of  paper. 

Old  King  Brady  picked  it  up,  flashed  his  lantern  upon 
it  and  read  as  follows: 

“Call  on  Francis  McGraw,  No.  -  Wood  street,  and 

say  to  him  that  you  have  reason  to  suspect  that  Peter  Mc¬ 
Graw,  son  of  the  late  Peter  McGraw,  is  not  the  real  Peter 
McGraw,  Jr.,  but  an  impostor.  Act  upon  what  he  tells 
you,  or  in  any  way  you  please,  to  prove  this  point,  if  you 
can.  Claim  to  be  acting  for  Senator  Brickmore.  I  trust 
you  not  to  tell  of  what  you  have  seen  and  heard  to-night 
to  this  man.  In  case  of  success  report  to  the  Senator. 
In  case  of  failure  render  your  bill  to  him,  the  same  as  if 
you  had  succeeded.  The  Voice  from  the  Tomb.” 

“As  singular  as  all  the  rest  of  if,”  said  Harry. 

“Yes,  but  it  is  the  wind-up  for  to-night.  Let  us  go,” 
replied  the  old  detective,  and  they  started  for  the  wall. 

They  had  just  come  in  sight  of  it  when  the  attention 
of  both  was  attracted  by  a  scrambling  noise,  and  suddenly 
a  strange  figure  appeared  on  top  of  the  wall. 

It  was  a  dwarfish  negro,  with  an  unusually  small  head 
and  pinched-up  features. 

He  looked  more  like  a  monkey  than  a  man. 

The  Bradys  stood  watching. 

For  a  moment  the  misshapen  creature  stood  on  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  then  he  leaped  down  on  the  inside. 

Scarce  had  he  touched  the  ground  when  |he  seemed  to 
see  the  Bradys,  for  he  gave  a  shrill,  animal-like  cry,  and 
ran  off  among  the  headstones  with  great  speed. 

“More  mystery,”  said  Harry. 

“And  in  some  way  connected  with  our  voice,”  replied 
the  old  detective.  “You  may  depend  upon  it.” 

“Shall  we  lie  low  and  watch?” 

“Not  at  all.  It  is  none  of  our  business,  and  I  propose 
to  keep  faith  with  our  singular  employer.” 

This  ended  the  adventures  of  the  night. 

The  Bradys  returned  to  the  Rising  Sun  Tavern  and 
W'ent  to  bed. 

'  In  the  morning  Alice  was  informed  of  wLat  had  hap¬ 
pened  and  the  detectives  returned  to  Pittsburg,  register¬ 
ing  at  the  Hotel  Schenley. 

“And  now  for  this  man  McGraw,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 
“Alice,  as  three  would  be  too  much  of  an  invasion,  I  am 
afraid  we  shall  have  to  cut  you  out  again.” 

“What  must  be,  must,”  laughed  Alice;  “but  I  can  al¬ 
ready  see  my  wmrk  in  this  case.  I  shall  have  to  fascinate 
this  Prince  of  Pittsburg.  Ix)vely  task !” 

“It  may  not  come  to  that,”  said  Harry,  “and  I  am  sure 
I  hope  not,  for  lie  is  a  man,  from  all  accounts,  whom  any 
decent  woman  might  well  sh^in.” 

The  Bradys  walked  down  Wood  street  and  found  their 
number  attached  to  one  of  those  queer,  old-fashioned, 
brick  dwellings,  formerly  too  common  in  Pittsburg. 


It  was  but  two  stories  high  and  stood  flubh  with  the 
street,  wedged  in  between  two  business  buddings. 
Alongside  the  doorway  was  a  sign  reading: 

“Francis  McGraw,  Attorney  and  Counsellor-at-Law.” 


The  sign  looked  to  be  as  old  as  the  building.  It  wus  1 
evident  that  Francis  McGraw  must  have  been  practising  f 

law  on  Wood  street  for  many  years.  .  .  l! 

The  Bradys  walked  into  a  narrow  hall  and  opened  the  |i 

first  door  they  came  to.  ,  .  .  l! 

■  This  led  into  a  little  office,  evidently  intended  as  a  f  I 

w'aiting  room,  and ‘here  sat  an  aged  man  at  a  desk,  who  j 

turned  and  inquired  their  business.  ^  * 

“I  wish  to  see  Mr.  McGraw,’’  replied  the  old  detective.  1 

“Are  you  the  gentleman?”  _  8 

“I  atn  his  clerk,”  was  the  answer.  “Mr.  McGraw  is  B 
engaged  at  present.  What  did  you  want  to  see  him  SH 

about?”  9y 

“A  private  matter.  AYill  you  kindly  hand  him  my  B| 

“Oh!  A  detective,”  said  the  clerk,  glancing  at  the  B| 
card.  B 

“Yes.”  ^  I 

“Mr.  McGraw  will  want  to  know  your  business.  He  is  B 
old  and  rather  feeble.  He  does  not  care  for  new  clients.”  B 
“Tell  him  I  come  from  Senator  Brickmore.”  W 

The  old  man  looked  up,  curiously.  K 

“Why,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  mentioned  Mr.  McGraw’s 
worst  enemy,”  he  said.  * 

“I  am  sorry.  I  am  acting  under  instructions.  I  think 
Mr.  McGraw  will  want  to  s’ee  me.  Kindly  hand  in  my  ||H 
card.”  « 

“You  will  have  to  wait,”  said  the  clerk,  laying  the  card 
upon  the  desk,  “and  there  is  no  telling  how  long  he  may  H 
be  engaged.”  ' 

The  Bradys  waited  fully  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  |k 
at  last  a  prosperous-looking  business  man  came  out  of  H 
the  inner  office,  followed  by  a  very  striking-looking  per-  ® 
son,  wLo  was  evidently  the  lawyer  himself.  S 

He  was  a  man  fully  six-foot- three,  and  large  in  proper-  B 
tion.  '  H 

His  hair  was  snow-white,  and  he  wore  a  fringe  of  white  « 
whiskers  all  around  his  face  in  the  old  style,  known  fifty 
years  ago  as  the  “Belfast  tie.”  V 

He  shook  hands  with  his  client  and  glanced  inquiringly  B 
at  the  Bradys.  The  clerk  handed  him  the  card,  saying: 
“From  Senator  Brickmore.”  B 

The  old  lawyer  scowled.  B 

“What  did  you  want  to  see  me  for,  sir?”  he  asked,  in  no  1 
pleasant  tone.  8 

“On  a  private  matter,  which  I  will  put  to  you  as  briefly  2 
as  possible,”  replied  Old  King  Brad5\  *  8 

“And  Brickmore  sent  vou  to  me?  I  can  hardlv  believe  J 
it.”  ‘  •'  1 

“Do  you  doubt  my  word,  Mr.  McGraw?  I  assure  vou,  | 
sir - ”  ‘ 

“Wait!”  broke  in  the  old  man.  “When  did  Senator  ^ 
Brickmore  tell  you  to  call  on  me?”  S 

“My  orders  were  received  yesterday,  by  letter."  | 

“Oh!  Well.  I  have  heard  of  you,  Mr.  Brady.  On  i 

your  own  account  I  will  listen  to  what  vou  have  to  s;\v. 
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For  Senator  Brickmore  1  would  do  nothing.  The  man 
was  my  worst  enemy.” 

as !”' exclaimed  Old  King  Brady,  startled  by  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  word. 

“"^os — was!”  replied  the  lawyer,  raising  his  voice. 

Evidently  you  have  neglected  to  read  the  papers  this 
morning,  Mr.  Brady.” 

“Well!  I  admit  it.  Is  the  Senator  dead?” 

‘*Died  of  heart  disease  on  the  train  last  night  while  on 
his  way  to  Washington.” 

^Hs  it  possible?  Well,  Mr.  McGraw,  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  as  I  never  met  the  gentlemen,  his  death  only  con¬ 
cerns  me  in  relation  to  the  matter  which  I  wish  to  con¬ 
sult  you.”  ( 

“Walk  in.  This  /oung  man - ” 

“Is  my  partner.  I  should  like  to  have  him  present 
at  the  interview,  if  you  do  not  object.” 

“It  is  nothing  to  me.  Come  in!” 

The  Bradys  followed  Mr.  McGraw  into  an  old-fashioned 
office,  a  relic  of  the  distant  past. 

The  walls  were  lined  with  law  hooks;  a  flat-topped 
desk  stood  near  the  window,  littered  with  papers,  behind 
which  Mr.  McGraw  seated  himself,  motioning  the  Bradys 
to  chairs. 

But,  now  that  he  had  penetrated  the  inner  sanctum. 
Old  King  Brady  scarcely  knew  how  to  proceed  in  the 
light  of  the  Senator’s  unexpected  death. 

“I  shall  have  to  break  faith  with  the  unknown  in  part,” 
he  thought.  “I  really  don’t  see  how  it  can  be  helped.” 

And  aloud  he  added:  “Mr.  McGraw,  this  matter  con¬ 
cerns  the  young  man  known  as  Peter  McGraw  and  styled 
by  the  newspapers  the  ^Prince  of  Pittsburg.’  From  cer¬ 
tain  things  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  Senator 
Brickmore  came  to  believe  that  this  young  man  is  an  im¬ 
postor.  He  evidently  consulted  the  United  States  Secret 
Service  people  about  it,  fpr  we  are  under  orders  from 
the  chief  of  the  bureau  to  look  the  matter  up.” 

Mr.  McGraw  instantly  “sat  up  and  paid  attention.” 

“What !”  he  exclaimed.  “My  nephew,  you  say,  is  an 
impostor !  Is  the  real  one,  then,  dead  ?” 

“That’s  what  we  shall  have  to  get  at.” 

“Well,  well!  If  that  is  so,  I — er — come,  Mr.  Brady, 
you  are  interesting  me !  If  young  Peter  is  dead  that 
leaves  me  heir  to  thirty  or -forty  millions.” 

“Kow  I’ve  got  him !”  thought  Old  King  Brady.  “Any 
old  thing  will  go  now !” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ALICE  IDENTIFIES  THE  GHOST. 

Old  King  Brady  made  his  preliminary  explanation  to 
Mr.  Francis  McGraw  very  short. 

To  this  he  added : 

“I  will  say  frankly,  Mr.  Graw,  that  I  am  sworn  to  se¬ 
crecy  on  certain  points.  I^ater  I  may  bo  able  to  explain 
further;  but  now  the  question  is  to  make  a  start.  I  know 
absolutely  nothing  alK)ut  this  young  man,  and  I  have  come 
to  you  for  information,  so  if  you  can  help  me  out  you 
may  be  helping  yourself  to  these  millions.” 


“Go  ahead!”  replied  the  lawyer.  “Question  me.  What 
is  it  you  want  to  know?” 

“Just  what  relation  are  you  to  the  Trince,’  as'  we  will 
call  him?” 

“I  am  his  father’s  eldest  brother,  if  he  is  Peter  'Mc¬ 
Graw.” 

“Your  brother  disappeared  some  years  ago.  Do  you 
know  the  particulars?” 

“No;  except  that  lie  went  to  New  York  on  business 
and  was  never  heard  of  again.  We  had  been  on  bad  terms 
for  many  years;  but  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  did  not 
even  recognize  each  other  on  the  street  Peter,  in  the  will 
which  was  probated,  made  me  residuary  legatee.  That  is, 
in  case  of  the  death  of  his  son  without  children,  I  get  all, 
which  was  right,  for  I  am  the  only  living  relative.” 

“Is  there  any  reason  known  to  you  why  your  brother 
should  wish  to  pretend  to  be  dead?” 

“He  was  a  very  peculiar  man  always;  there  never  was 
any  telling  where  he  was  going  to  break  out  next.  There 
is  only  one  thing  I  can  think  of.  That  happened  about 
a  year  before  his  disappearance.” 

“And  it  was?” 

“It  is  rather  a  long  story.  The  son  was  paying  at¬ 
tention  to  a  pretty  girl  out  at  McGrawsville,  the  daughter 
of  a  common  ironworker,  one  Daisy  Whitemeyer.  He 
wanted  to  marry  her,  but  his  father  interfered,  and  Peter 
was  sent  abroad.  The  girl  took  it  very  much  to  heart. 
She  went  crazy,  and,  I  believe,  died  in  an  asylum.  Peter, 
Jr.,  returned  in  a  few  months  and  went  off  to  Bannock 
Springs,  up  in  the  Alleghenys,  where  my  brother  had  a 
shooting  lodge.  It  was  while  he  was  there  that  Peter — 
my  brother,  I  mean — disappeared  in  New  York.” 

“How  came  the  courts  to  decide  that  he  was  dead?” 

“I  understand  that  there  was  reason  to  believe  tliat  he 
committed  suicide  by  jumping  from  one  of  the  New  York 
ferryboats.  That  is  all  I  know,  Mr.  Brady.  It  is  very 
many  years  since  I  have  taken  any  interest  in  my  brother’s 
affairs.” 

“Who  was  your  brotheFs  attorney?” 

“J.  H.  Shanley.  His  office  is  in  the  new  Frick  Build- 
ing.” 

“And  his  character?” 

“He  stands  high,  but  I  have  personal  reasons  for  know¬ 
ing  him  to  be  a  rascal.” 

“Would  you  know  your  nephew  if  you  saw  him?” 

“I  would  not  be  willing  to  swear  to  it.  But  I’ll  tell  you 
a  sure  proof.  Pete  v.  hQii  he  was  born  had  a  big,  brown 
mole  low  down  on  his  back,  and  it’s  there  yet  if  he  is 
alive.  It  was  one  of  the  kind  which  never  disappear,  but 
rather  increase  in  size  with  age.” 

“Very  important.  Now,  Mr.  McGraw,  all  this  is  confi¬ 
dential,  of  oDurse.” 

“Certainly.” 

“And  another  thing  in  confidence — I  shall  give  no  ex¬ 
planations,  but  I  am  going  to  show  you  a  paper.  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say.” 

And  Old  King  Brady  handed  out  the  letter  he  had 
received  from  the  “Voice,”  to  Harry’s  surprise. 

He  was  determined  to  do  it,  for  the  more  he  thought 
of  the  matter  the  more  hopeless  it  seemed  to  make  head¬ 
way  without  such  a  move,  now  that  Senator  Brickmore 
was  dead. 
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The  effect  was  startling. 

No  sooner  had  he  glanced  at  the  paper  than  the  old 
lawyer  threw  up  his  hands,  with  a  cry  of  surprise. 

“Where  did  you  get  this?^’  he  demanded. 

“Y"ou  are  asking  questions,  and  I  can  only  answer  that 
it  came  to  me  through  Senator  Brickmore.’^ 

“It  is  my  brother’s  handwriting!’’ 

“I  guessed  as  much.” 

“And  he  orders  you  to  come  to  me !  Strange !  He  is 
alive,  of  course.  I  always  suspected  it.  We  McGraws 
are  Scotch,  Mr.  Brady.  We  know  when  our  own  are  dead. 
I  never  could  make  it  out  that  Peter  w^as  really  gone. 
You  must  tell  me  more,  sir.” 

“Can’t  do  it  now,  Mr.  McGraw,  and  you  must  return 
that  paper.  Will  you  work  with  us  to  solve  this  mystery, 
or  is  your  hatred  for  your  brother  too  strong?” 

“I  feel  no  hatred  for  him.  The  break  was  all  on  his 
side.  I’ll  do-  anything  I  can;  but  surely  if  he  is  alive 
he  is  the  one  to  act.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  he  is  alive.  I  don’t  know  who 
wrote  that  order,  but  I  hope  to  learn.” 

“And  you  think  Brickmore  knew  the  truth  of  this 
singular  business?” 

“I  am  sure  of  it.” 

“What  a  pity  he  is  dead !  Were  he  living  I  would  force 
the  truth  from  his  treacherous  lips  I” 

The  Bradys  pulled  out  soon  after  this  and  nothing  fur¬ 
ther  developed. 

Harry  was  quite  stirred  up  over  the  interview. 

“This  is  going  to  be  a  big  case,  Governor,”  he  said.  “I 
never  saw  such  a  puzzle;  but,  anyway,  we  ought  to  come 
in  for  a  good,  fat  fee.” 

“It  looks  so,”  replied,  Old  King  Brady;  “but  we  want 
to  get  right  to  work.  As  the  letter  intimated,  our  inter¬ 
view  with  Mr.  McGraw  has  given  us  a  lot  of  material  to 
work  up.” 

“Don’t  send  Alice  to  New  York  to  get  next  to  that  fel¬ 
low.  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  her  having  anything  to  do 
with  the  drunken  beast.” 

“I  have  no  such  intention  now,  Harry.  I  consider  that 
your  job,  and  the  sooner  you  get  down  to  it  the  better. 
Alice  shall  take  up  the  ghost  mystery  and  see  what  she 
can  learn.  As  for  myself,  I  am  going  to  this  Bannock 
Springs.  I  want  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  there 
just  previous  to  Peter  McGraw’s  disappearance.  After 
that  I  shall  look  up  this  lawyer.  But,  first,  we  must  be 
sure  that  the  Prince  is  really  in  New  York.” 

“He  was  the  day  we  left.  The  papers  were  full  of  a 
ten-thousand-dollar  dinner  he  had  given  the  night  be¬ 
fore.  A  most  scandalous  affair  in  every  way.” 

“If  you  can  believe  the  papers.  Probably  the  dinner 
did  not  cost  a  third  of  the  sum  named.” 

“How  shall  we  prove  that  he  is  in  New  York — call  at 
his  house?” 

“Yes.  Go  into  that  drug  store  and  look  him  up  in  the 
directory.” 

Harry  came  out  in  a  minute  reporting  that  the  Prince 
lived  in  East  Liberty,  giving  street  and  number. 

“Take  a  cab,  go  out  there  and  see  what  you  can  do,” 
said  the  old  detective.  “You  will  find  me  at  the  hotel.” 

When  Harry  returned  it  was  with  the  report  that  the 
McGraw  inanr  ion  in  East  Liberty  was  closed  and  in  charge 


of  a  custodian,  who  assured  him  that  Mr.  McGraw  was 
in  New  York  and  that  he  had  apartments  on  fifth 
9.VCI111G* 

“Well,  he  won’t  stay  there  long  at  this  season,”  said 
Old  King  Brady,  “so  the  sooner  you  hit  New  York  the 
better.  Alice  is  going  to  McGrawsville  to  engage  a  room 
and  I  am  off  for  Bannock  Springs  at  four  o  clock. 

And  thus  the  Bradys  got  down  to  work  in  their  usual 

energetic  style. 

Leaving  Old  King  Brady  and  Harry  to  go  their  several 
ways,  we  propose  first  to  follow  Alice,  for  she  was  able  to 
produce  results  at  the  very  start. 

When  the  blast  furnaces  at  the  Hermitage  were  work¬ 
ing  it  had  been  possible  to  go  to  McGrawsville  by  the 
Buffalo  and  Pittsburg  Railroad,  for  a  branch  ran  to  the 
works  from  Pomeroy,  tw'O  miles  distant. 

When  Alice,  attired  like  a  working  woman,  asked  for  a 
ticket  for  Pomeroy  at  the  station  that  afternoon  she  hap¬ 
pened  to  mention  that  McGrawsville  was  actually  her  des¬ 
tination,  and  the  agent  informed  her  that  he  could  sell 
her  a  ticket  to  that  village  if  she  wished. 

“Why,”  said  Alice,  “I  understood  that  the  branch  road 
had  stopped  running.” 

“So  it  did  for  a  while,”  replied  the  agent,  “but  it  start¬ 
ed  up  again  this  morning.  They  are  going  to  open  up 
the  Hermitage  Works  day  after  to-morrow.” 

So  Alice  bought  a  ticket  for  McGrawsville  and  was 
landed  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  blast  furnaces. 

She  found  that  she  had  plenty  of  company,  and  that 
the  town  was  by  no  means  the  deserted  village  which 
Harry  had  described  to  her. 

The  stores  were  getting  ready  to  open,  as  well  as  the 
w^orks. 

Men  had  been  flocking  in  all  day,  and  wagon  loads  of 
furniture  were  arriving. 

The  office  of  the  Hermitage  Company  had  opened  that 
morning  and  men  w'ere  at  work  cleaning  up  the  blast 
furnaces. 

“They’ll  roast  the  ghost  out,”  thought  Alice.  “Really, 
I  am  afraid  this  is  going  to  spoil  all  my  plans.” 

For  Alice  had  come  to  McGrawsville  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  solve  the  mystery  of  the  blast  furnaces. 

She  first  inquired  at  the  store  for  some  place  where 
she  could  get  board,  claiming  to  have  been  sent  out  of  the 
city  by  her  doctor. 

She  was  a  plain,  working  woman,  and  she  wanted  to 
be  among  working  people,  she  declared;  and  the  store¬ 
keeper  named  three  families,  all  of  whom  had  remained 
in  McGrawsville  during  the  dull  times. 

Alice  chose  a  I^Irs.  Taylor,  an  elderly  woman,  with  a 
simple-minded  daughter.  , 

This  woman  had  formerly  been  a  servant  in  the  ^Ic- 
Graw  family,  and  was  in  receipt  of  a  small  pension  under 
Peter  McGraw’s  will,  which  just  enabled  her  to  live. 

She  received  Alice  pleasantly  enough,  and  rCvadilv 
agreed  to  take  her  to  board  for  a  week  or  two. 

So,  paying  a  week  in  advance,  Alice  took  possession  of 
an  humble  room,  which  she  did  not  leave  until  teatime. 

Then  work  began. 

The  object  was  to  make  l\[rs.  Taylor  talk,  and  tliere  was 
no  trouble  about  it,  the  dilfioulty  being,  rather,  to  tct 
in  a  word  now  and  then. 
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So  Alice  heard  all  about  the  IMcGraws,  the  old  man's 
disappearance,  the  wildness  of  the  young  man,  and  the 
closing  of  the  works. 

But  the  one  point  she  wanted  most  to  get  at  the  woman 
seemed  to  avoid. 

This  was  the  engagement  of  the  Prince  to  the  girl 

Daisv  Whitemever. 

«  ^ 

At  last  Alice  had  to  start  it  for  herself. 

“I  have  heard  something  about  your  people  up  here, 
Mrs.  Taylor,’’  she  said  at  length.  ‘AVasn’t  young  Mr. 
Peter  enirased  to  marry  a  working  girl,  who  went  crazv, 
or  something  like  that?” 

‘‘You  don’t  get  it  straight;  she  was  no  working  girl. 
She  was  every  bit  as  good  as  he  was,”  replied  the  woman. 

“And  her  name?” 

‘‘She  was  Daisy  Whitemeyer.  Her  fatlier  was  pattern¬ 
maker  at  the  works  and  her  mother  was  dead.  They 
lived  next  door  here.  The  father  had  been  rich,  but  he 
lost  all.  Daisy  was  educated  in  a -convent.  She.  was  a 
beautiful  creature.  Miss  Hunt,  that’s  what  she  was.” 

Alice  had  given  the  name  of  Hannah  Hunt  when  she 
engaged  board  at  Mrs.  Taylor’s. 

“And  she  went  crazy  and  died?”  she  asked. 

•  “I  don’t  like  to  talk  about  it,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Tay¬ 
lor,  lowering  her  voice,  although  the  simple-minded  girl 
had  left  the  table  before  this.  “It  was  a  shame.  Mr. 
Peter  was  as  good  a  boy  as.  ever  lived  in  them  days.  He 
loved  her  true  and  would  have  married  her,  but  the  old 
man  made  an  awful  time  and  threatened  to  cut  him  off 
with  a  dollar.  Then  away  he  goes  to  Europe,  and  then 
Whitemeyer  up  and  dies,  all  of  a  sudden.  It  was  too  much 
for  Daisy.  She  went  raving  mad  over  her  father’s  coffin. 
They  took  her  to  the  asylum,  and  there  she  died,  so  they 
say.  Old  Peter  McGraw  paid  for  it  all.  We  never  saw 
her  alive  again,  but - ” 

Mrs.  Taylor  paused  and  looked  mysterious. 

“Is  there  any  doubt  that  she  is  really  dead?”  Alice 
asked. 

“Oh,  dear,  no!  No  doubt  at  all,”  replied  the  woman. 
“She  is  dead  all  right,  only - ” 

Again  the  pause  and  look*  of  mystery. 

“Well?”  demanded  Alice.  “I  am  so  interested!  You 
are  keeping  something  back.” 

“It  would  do  you  no  good  to  hear  it,  my  dear.  Only 
make  vou  nervous.” 

V 

“You  mean  that  her  ghost  walks.  You  believe  that?” 
persisted  Alice,  reading  the  woman’s  mind. 

“It  isn’t  that  I  believe  it,”  replied  Mrs.  Taylor,  drop¬ 
ping  her  voice  to  a  whisper.  “I  know  it !  She  haunts 
the  blast  furnaces,  my  dear.  I  have  seen  her  with  my 
own  two  eyes !” 


CHAPTEE  V. 

HUNTING  FOR  THE  “FRINGE.” 

It  was  something  less  than  a  year  before  the  opening  of 
cgir  story  that  the  “Prince  of  Pittsburg”  struck  New 
York. 

And  from  that  day  on  the  town  had  been  ringing  with 
hh  wild  extravagances  and  reckless  living,  which  was  so 


gross  that  New  Y^ork  Society,  in  spite  of  all  his  millions, 
refused  to  receive  him. 

There  is  a  limit  for  the  high  roller^  even  in  New  York, 
and  the  Prince  had  rolled  fp  and  away  beyond  it. 

Such  hotels  as  the  St.  Eegis  and  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
would  liave  none  of  him. 

From  the  more  aristocratic  Holland  House  he  was  re¬ 
quested  to  get  out  and  stay  out  almost  at  the  start. 

Of  course,  the  yellow  journals  made  great  capital  of 
him,  and  scarcely  a  week  passed  when  the  “Prince”  was 
not  written  up  in  some  way. 

And  equally  of  course  this  young  spendthrift  quickly 
attracted  a  following. 

If  Newport  and  Tuxedo  closed  their  doors  against  him 
there  were  plenty  of  people  who  flung  them  wide  open, 
and  in  the  Tenderloin  there  was  no  better-known  figure 
at  the  time  Harry  returned  to  New  York  on  the  some¬ 
what  difficult  mission  of  cultivating  his  acquaintance  than 
the  Prince  of  Pittsburg. 

Harry  gave  the  matter  much  thought  during  his  long 
ride. 

It  was  easy  enough  to  obtain  an  introduction  to  young 
McGraw,  but  Harry  wanted  more  than  that. 

He  wanted  to  get  next  all  in  a  minute,  so  that  he  could 
be  on  sufficiently  intimate  terms  as  to  have  some  hope  of 
gaining  the  fellow’s  confidence,  and  he  thought  of  many 
plans. 

Knowing  nothing  of  the  daily  habits  of  the  Prince,  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  decide. 

At  last  Harry  hit  upon  one  which  for  absolute  novelty 
could  hardly  be  matched. 

Eeaching  New  Y^ork,  he  lost  not  a  moment  in  dis¬ 
guising  himself  as  a  young  workingman,  and  in  this  role 
he  sought  the  engine  room  of  the  fashionable  bachelor 
apartment  house  in  which  the  Prince  had  an  entire  floor 
and  lived  surrounded  by  servants  and  hangers-on,  some 
of  them  the  most  notorious  rounders  in  New  Y'ork. 

Of  the  engineer  Harry  asked  for  a  job  as  helper,  and 
did  not  get  it,  of  course. 

But  he  had  cigars  "with  him,  and  he  managed  his  cards 
so  well  that,  while  the  engineer  helped  him  to  smoke 
up  the  weeds,  Harry  pumped  him  dry  on  the  subject  of 
the  Prince. 

Thus  when  Y^oung  King  Brady  left  the  engine  room 
he  knew  all  about  the  young  man’s  comings  and  goings 
and  had  something  to  start  on. 

His  next  move,  having  resumed  his  usual  dress,  was  to 
hurry  over  to  a  certain  saloon  on  the  Bowery,  where  he 
was  known,  and,  getting  the  proprietor’s  ear,  he  took  him 
into  the  back  room  and  slipped  him  twenty-five  dollars. 

“Well,”  said  the  man — his  name  we  don’t  care  to  men¬ 
tion — “what’s  this  for  then?  You  are  gunning  for  some¬ 
thing  big,  Brady?” 

“That’s  what  I  am,”  replied  Harry.  “I  want  a  slug¬ 
ger.” 

“Ah,  ha  !  Somebody  to  be  done  up?” 

“Not  at  all.  Only  a  bluff.” 

“Tell  it  out.” 

“Know  the  right  party — one  who  can  be  depended  on?” 

“Three.” 

“One’s  enough.  Who  is  he?” 

“The  most  intelligent  of  the  bunch  is  Chris  McCabe.” 
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“Never  heard  of  him.” 

“No;  1  suppose  not.  lie’s  only  an  amateur,  but  he^s 
a  good  one,  and  he  doesn’t  drink.  Trouble  with  your  reg- 
lers  is  they  are  mostly  lushers;  all  1  know  are,' at  all 
events.  They  won’t  take  a  detective  job  unless  you  stake 
’em  in  advance  and  as  soon  as  they  feel  the  dough  in 
their  pockets  they  begin  to  booze.” 

“There  is  a  whole  lot  in  that,  of  course.  Can  I  see  this 
McCabe?” 

“Sure.  I’ll  send  for  him.” 

And  in  about  half  an  hour  Harry  found  himself  being 
introduced  to  a  bullet-headed  young  fellow,  with  arms 
on  him  like  a  blacksmith,  and,  as  it  subsequently  devel- 
ope,d,  such  was  his  trade,  although  he  was  then  training 
with  a  view  to  entering  the  prize  ring  as  a  professional. 

“An’  what  do  yous  w^ant,  Mr.  Brady,”  he  asked,  “some 
mut  done  up?  I’ve  done  such  turns,  but  me  charge  is 
high.” 

“How  high?”  demanded  Harry. 

“If  yous  was  a  lawj'er,  I  should  say  a  C,  but  seein’  as 
yous  is  a  detective  an’  might  do  me  a  favor  some  time 
I’ll  make  it  an  L.” 

“Meaning  fifty,  I  suppose.  It  is  all  the  job  is  worth  to 
me.  I’ll  pay  it,  but  that’s  the  limit.” 

“Bat’s  what  I  said.  Who’s  de  guy?” 

“You  better  not  know.  Now,  then,  listen.  You  may 
get  arrested.  If  so,  I  will  have  you  out  in  the  morning 
and  pay  all  charges.”  ^ 

“Bat’s  all  right,”  grinned  McCabe.  “I  don’t  mind  a 
little  ting  like  dat.  But  who’s  de  guy?” 

“As  I  said  before,  I  won’t  tell  you.  Know  Pop  Con¬ 
ners’  place?” 

“Naw.” 

“It’s  a  swell  gambling  house  on  4 — th  street,  just  off 
Fifth  avenue.  You  want  tO'  get  up  there  to-night  about 
half-past  eleven.  King  the  bell  and  send  in  a  letter, 
which  I  will  give  you.  If  all  works  w'ell  a  man  will  come 
out,  whom  I  will  describe  to  you  in  a  minute.  You  want 
to  follow  him  to  the  northwest  corner  of  Forty-second 
street  and  Fifth  avenue.  Here  he  should  stop  and  look 
around.  Then  slug  him.  Bon’t  hurt  him,  but  knock  him 
about.  I  shall  jump  in  to  the  rescue  and  you  must  fall 
down  the  minute  I  strike,  and  then  beat  it  as  quick  as 
you  can.” 

“1  tumble;  but,  spos’n  he  don’t  come?” 

“Then  we  try  it  again  some  other  way  at  another  time, 
and  you  get  five  dollars  extra  for  your  waiting  time.” 

“Well,  all  right;  I’ll  go  you.  But  I  must  say  I  don’t 
like  the  job  any  too  well.  Suppose  he  puts  up  a  fight 
before  you  get  around?” 

“Hand  him  one  or  two  good  ones.  I  don’t  care,  only 
don’t  blacken  his  eyes  if  you  can  help  it.” 

Harry  then  described  the  Prince  minutely. 

He  had  seen  the  fellow  several  times,  and  he  had  also 
received  full  particulars  of  his  manner  of  dressing  from 
the  engineer,  which  he  was  careful  to  give  to  Chris  Mc¬ 
Cabe. 

These  arrangements  completed,  Harry  returned  to  the 
office  of  the  Brady  Beteclive  Bureau  on  Union  Square 
and  concocted  the  following  letier,  which  he  had  written: 


“New  York, - . 

“Mr.  McGraw: 

“Bear  Sir — I  hope  you  will  pardon  a  stranger.  I  am 
just  from  Pittsburg,  and  I  want  to  say  that,  while  coming 
over  in  the  Pullman,  I  overheard  a  conversation  between 
J.  H.  Shanley,  the  lawyer  in  the  Frick  Building,  and  one 
of  the  best-known  pugilists  in  America.  The  subject  of 
that  conversation  was  yourself.  Shanley  has  hired  this 
man  to  do  you  up — ^w'hy,  I  don’t  know  but  it  is  a  fact. 
You  should  have  heard  what  I  heard !  He  put  the  fel¬ 
low  wise  to^  all  your  methods.  It  is  known  that  you  go 
to  Brownson’s  Turkish  baths  usually  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays  around  midnight.  The  attack  wall  be  made  there 
and  the  night  superintendent  and  rubbers  have  been 
bribed  to  keep  away  and  hold  their  tongues.” 

“There  was  a  whole  lot  more  said,  wliich  I  could  tell 
you  personally,  but  I  don’t  care  to  write  it.  Among 
other  things,  I  overheard  that  you  visit  to  this  house 
nearly  every  night,  so  I  am  sending  this  letter  to  you 
here.  I  shall  stand  on  the  southwest  corner  of  Fifth  ave¬ 
nue  and  Forty-second  street,  and  if  you  care  to  come  I 
will  tell  you  all.  You  will  know  me  by  a  pink  carnation 
in  my  coat. 

“I’ll  just  give  you  the  hint.  Betectives  are  watching 
you  night  and  day.  Of  course,  all  this  is  nothing  to  me 
and  I  expect  not  one  cent  from  you,  my  dear  sir,  but  I 
do  hate  to  see  a  young  fbllow  who  has  got  money  enough 
to  enjoy  himself  like  a  gentleman  treated  like  this.  I 
have  always  admired  you  from  a  distance.  I  only  wish  I 
was  in  your  shoes  !  Yours  truly, 

“Henry  Gamp. 

“Address,  Broadw'ay  Central  Hoiel. 

“P.  S. — I’m  traveling  for  the  Hughes  Glass  Works, 
Pittsburg.” 

Harry  now  hurried  down  to  the  Broadway  Central 
hotel  and  copied  off  this  letter  upon  the  hotel  paper  and 
enclosed  it  in  a  hotel  envelope. 

This  done,  he  hired  a  cab,  went  to  the  old  house  on 
Washingtoh  Square  where  the  Bradys  have  kept  bach¬ 
elors’  hall  for  a  number  years. 

Here  he  packed  a  small  steamer  tnink,  well  covered 
with  foreign  labels,  wdth  a  few'’  clothes,  books  and  other 
things,  and  also  filled  an  expensive  Gladstone  bag  of  alli¬ 
gator  skin,  put  a  suit  of  his  best  clothes  in  a  dress  suit¬ 
case,  both  bags  being  w'ell  labeled,  and,  having  had  the 
Bradys  maxi  Julius  load  all  on  the  cab,  he  ordered  the 
driver  to  take  him  to  the  Manhattan  Hotel  on  Forty-sec¬ 
ond  street,  w’here  he  engaged  an  expensive  suite  of  rooms, 
registering  as  James  II.  Ackwmrth,  St.  Paul  :Minn. 

Ihe  trap  was  now  almost  ready  to  spring,  but  not  quite. 

As  a  finishing  touch  Harry  made  a  hurried  trip  to  Wall 
street  and,  calling  on  a  well-known  firm  of  private  bank¬ 
ers,  the  head  of  which  is  under  deep  obligations  to  the 
Bradys,  he  arranged  "fhat  in  case  of  any  one  inquiring  for 
or  about  James  H.  Ackworth,  of  St.  Paul,  the  inquirer 
should  be  informed  tliat  Mr.  Ackworth  had  unlimited 
credit  with  the  firm. 

All  this  finished,  Ihxrry,  who  was  now  dressed  up  to 
the  moment,  returned  to  the  hotel,  whore  h.  pnvvod.Hi 
to  deport  himself  as  an  ordinary  guest. 

Of  course,  all  hung  upon  the  chaneo  of  the  Prince  of 
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Pittsburg  being  at  Pop  Conners’  gambling  house  that 
nighi. 

Bui  Harry  had  learned  enough  from  the  engineer  to 
assure  him  that  the  Prince  was  an  inveterate  gambler 
and  a  frequenter  of  Pop  Conners’  house,  then  the  swell 
taro  bank  ef  New  Y'ork,  and  about  the  only  place  left 
where  the  high  roller  could  at  once  find  himself  in  con¬ 
genial  society  and  feel  safe  from  arrest. 

Personally  Young  King  Brady  had  never  been  there, 
for  the  place  was  a  new  one,  and  Harry  is  entirely  too 
busy  a  man  to  spend  time  in  taking  in  the  sights  of  the 
town. 

But  Y'oung  King  Brady  had  stacked  his  cards  better 
than  he  knew. 

The  Prince’s  headquarters  were  right  around  the  corner 
on  Fifth  avenue. 

Harry  supposed  that,  of  course,  he  had  his  own  private 
cook  and  took  his  meals  in  his  apartments,  the  same  as 
most  of  his  kind. 

And  thus  his  surprise  can  be  imagined  when  that  even¬ 
ing  at  dinner  the  head  waiter,  with  many  bows  and  fiour- 
ishes,  showed  a  man  in  full  evening  dress  to  the  table  near 
the  window  at  which  Harry  sat. 

It  was  the  Prince  himself! 

‘^Very  sorry  I  can’t  give  you  a  single  table,,  sir,”  said 
the  waiter,  with  a  half -insolent  glare  at  Harry;  ^‘but  we 
are  unusually  crowded  to-night.” 

^^Oh,  this  will  do,”  replied  the  Prince,  carelessly,  and 
he  seated  himself  opposite  Plarry,  who,  of  course,  was  in¬ 
terested  in  everything  else  but  this  new  arrival. 

And  during  that  meal  Young  King  Brady  found  ample 
opportunity  to  study  the  Prince. 

He  was  a  much  coarser  looking  fellow  than  Harry  had 
expected  to  see,  and  his  face  bore  ample  evidence  of  the 
pace  he  was  traveling. 

As  he  continued  to  furtively  study  him.  Young  King 
Brady  began  to  have  doubts  as  to  whether  this  was  actu¬ 
ally  his  man. 

The  Prince,  on  his  side  of  the  table,  was  taking  Harry 
in,  too. 

The  sight  should  have'  been  a  more  agreeable  one. 

For  Harry  is  a  pretty  good-looking  fellow. 

He  had  made  no  attempt  to  disguise,  feeling  that  if  he 
did  succeed  in  coming  in  close  contact  with  the  Prince 
this  would  only  tell  against  him. 

But  what  he  had  done  was  to  make  a  display  of  jewelry 
which  was  enough  to  make  any  one  pay  attention. 

A  superb  diamond  scarfpin,  a  gypsy  ring,  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  sapphire  and  two  fine  diamonds,  and  a  pair  of  ruby 
and  diamond  cuff  links  was  the  outfit. 

The  Prince  also  wore  diamonds,  but  they  were  in  no 
way  to  be  compared  with  Harry’s. 

if  a  chance  to  speak  had  offered  Young  King  Brady 
would  not  have  been  slow  to  embrace  it,  but  none  did. 

In  old  times  New  Yorkers  meeting  thus  at  a  table  as 
stranger.s  invariably  spoke  and  showed  each  other  such 
slight  attentions  as  the  situation  called  for. 

But  all  this  has  changed,  and  not  even  in  London  is  it 
more  out  of  order  to  cultivate  the  attention  of  strang¬ 
er.^. 

Bot  he  also  u.scd  hi.s  tongue  when  he  left  the  dining 


room,  which  he  did  before  the  stranger  had  finished  his 
meal. 

The  head  waiter  did  not  scowl  insolently  when  Harry 
tipped  him  a  two-dollar  bill. 

‘Ybh,  thank  you,  sir!”  he  said.  ^^Beg  pardon  for  put¬ 
ting  a  gentleman  at  your  table,  but  I  really  could  not 
help  it,  sir.  There  was  no  other  suitable  place.” 

‘^That’s  all  right,”  replied  Harry.  ^^Who  is  he,  then? 
He  seems  quite  a  swell.” 

Young  Mr.  McGraw,”  replied  the  head  waiter,  drop¬ 
ping  his  voice.  “Him  that  the  papers  call  the  Trince  of 
Pittsburg.’  You  must  have  heard  of  him,  sir.” 

“Can’t  say  that  I  have.  Who  is  he,  and  what  is  he?” 

“Oh,  sir,  he  isn’t  anything.  He  doesn’t  have  to  be. 
He  is  very  rich — e-normous !  Yes !” 

“Ah,  ha!”  said  Harry.  “I  wish  I  was  in  his  shoes,” 
and  he  passed  out,  satisfied  that  fortune  was  going  to 
favor  him. 

“And  so  I  catch  my  ball  on  the  fly,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “Well!  I’m  going  to  succeed!” 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OLD  KING  BRADY  GETS  BUSY. 

Bannock  Springs  is  not  one  of  the  swellest  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  summer  resorts,  nevertheless  it  is  pretty  swell. 

Located  far  up  in  the  wilds  of  the  western  slope  of  the 
Alleghenys,  it  has  long  been  a  favorite  resort  for  Pitts- 
burgers  of  the  middle  class,  rather  than  the  very  rich,  and 
the  time  of  its  opening  antedates  July  1,  although  the 
Hotel  Bannock,  the  largest  of  three  which  stand  around 
Bannock  Lake,  usually  opens  its  doors  on  June  15. 

But  it  was  now  only  the  first  week  in  June,  and  Old 
King  Brady,  after  a  long  and  tedious  ride  on  a  buckboard 
up  one  of  the  steepest  and  wildest  mountain  roads  he  had 
ever  traveled,  reached  the  Hotel  Bannock  just  at  night¬ 
fall  and  only  to  be  refused  accommodations  over  night  by 
the  manager,  one  of  the  surliest  men  the  old  detective 
had  ever  met. 

“It’s  no  use.  I  wouldn’t  take  in  my  own  brother  until 
we  get  ready  to  open,”  the  man  declared.  “We  have  no 
chambermaids,  and  there  is  no  man  here  who  wants  to  do 
woman’s  work.” 

This  was  said  after  Old  King  Brady  had  been  told  that 
of  the  other  two  hotels  one  was  in  the  hands  of  carpen¬ 
ters  and  painters,  and  that  the  other  would  not  open 
that  summer. 

It  was  after  six,  and  it  looked  as  if  it  might  rain,  so 
Old  King  Brady  found  himself  in  a  fix. 

But  he  turned  his  back  on  the  Bannock  without  fur¬ 
ther  talk,  not  caring  to  play  the  unwelcome  guest. 

A  few  of  the  cottages  were  already  occupied,  but  not 
many.  Others  were  in  the  hands  of  mechanics  and  clean¬ 
ers. 

Old  King  Brady  descended  an  interminable  flight  of 
wooden  steps,  which  brought  him  down  to  the  lake  front. 

Here  there  were  many  boats  tied  up  and  some  work¬ 
men  just  knocking  off  for  the  day,  who  had  apparently 
been  making  some  repairs  to  a  large  bathhouse. 
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Old  King  Brady  spoke  to  one  and  inquired  if  there  was 
any  place  where  he  could  get  accommodations  for  the 
night,  stating  that  he  had  been  refused  at  the  Hotel  Ban¬ 
nock. 

^^Why,  I  am  afraid  not,”  replied  the  man.  ^^We  are 
stopping  at  Wrigley’s,  the  only  mechanics’  boarding  house 
up  here;  w’e  are  so  crowded  that  a  lot  of  us  are  sleeping 
on  the  floor.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  you  Won’t  get  in  anywhere. 
You  might  try  at  the  Lakeview  Hotel.” 

“The  one  about  to  open?” 

“Yes.” 

“And  where  is  that?” 

“About  a  mile  along  the  road  which  runs  around  th^ 
lake.  You  want  to  go  east,  to  your  left  hand,  that  is.” 

“There  is  a  third  hotel,  is  there  not?” 

“Yes;  the  old  Mountain  House.  That’s  closed  up.” 

“And  where  does  it  lie?” 

“A  mile  or  so  beyond  the  Lakeview.  They  have  not 
opened  there  for  the  last  three  years.” 

“One  question  more,  and  many  thanks  for  your  infor¬ 
mation;”  persisted  the  old  detective,  “Where  is  the  Mc- 
Graw  cottage?^^ 

^^That’g  beyond  the  Mountain  House  again,”  was  the 
reply.  “It’s  the  last  house  on  the  road  as  you  go  around 
the  lake.  I  should  say,  all  of  three  miles  from  here.” 

“I  am  thinking  of  buying  it,”  said  the  old  detective, 
seeing  that  the  man  was  getting  curious.  “Very  much 
obliged.  There  is  a  caretaker  up  there,  I  suppose?” 

“I  believe  there  is,”  replied  the  carpenter,  and  he  hur¬ 
ried  on  up  the  steps  after  his  companions. 

Old  King  Brady  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking  ofl  on 
the  lake,  trying  to  make  up  his  mind  what  to  do. 

“Of  course,  any  of  these  places  can  be  reached  by  the 
water,”  he  said  to  himself.  “If  I  could  only  get  one  of 
these  boats  I  would  go  right  ahead.” 

There  was  a  man  in  a  boat  out  on  the  lake  fishing,  a  lit¬ 
tle  further  down  on  the  left. 

Old  King  Brady  walked  in  that  direction. 

As  he  came  opposite  to  the  boat  he  saw  that  the  fisher¬ 
man  was  a  youth  of  scarcely  more  than  nineteen. 

He  was  barefooted,  and  apparently  had  on  no  other 
clothes  than  an  old  cap,  shirt  and  trousers. 

“Evidently  a  native,”  thought  the  old  detective.  “He’s 
the  fellow  I  want.” 

“Hey,  boy!”  he  shouted.  “Pull  ashore.  I  want  to 
ask  you  something.  I’ll  make  it  w'orth  your  while.” 

The  native  stared  for  a  moment,  and  then,  reeling  in 
his  line,  took  up  the  oars  and  began  pulling  toward  the 
shore. 

“I  want  to  go  to  the  McGraw  cottage.  Can  you  pull  me 
up  there?”  the  old  detective  demanded,  when  he  came 
within  hearing. 

“What  you  want  to  go  there  for?”  drawled  the  boy. 

“I  have  business  there.  I’ll  give  you  a  dollar.” 

“Huh !  No,  you  don’t.  Want  to  get  a  bullet  shot  up 
your  back?  Want  to  get  chawed  to  pieces  by  bloodhounds? 
You  better  stay  aw’ay.” 

“  You  are  talking  about  the  caretaker,”  said  Old  King 
Brady. 

“Ya’as ;  old  Sim  Picketts!” 

“He’s  the  man  I  want  to  sec.  You  will  be  safe  if  you 
go  with  me.” 


“Would,  hey?  Wa’al,  I  wouldn’t  trust  him,  ’Sides. 
I’ve  gotter  get  home  wdth  my  fish.” 

“Come!”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Land  me  there  and 
I’ll  give  you  three  dollars;  then  you  can  go  home  with 
3’our  fish.  You  don’t  have  to  go  ashore.” 

“Well,  all  right,”  replied  the  boy,  after  a  moment’s 
reflection.  “I  don’t  s’pose  Sim  would  dare  to  shoot  me^ 
so  long  as  I  stick  to  the  boat;,  but  unless  he  knows  you,* 
mister,  and  you  have  real  bizniss  with  him,  I  advise  you 
to  keep  away.” 

But  the  fisherboy  was  advising  the  wrong  man. 

Old  King  Brady’s  curiosity  was  now  thoroughly  aroused 
to  know  why  the  McGraw  cottage  was  left  in  charge  of 
such  a  man. 

He  wasi  soon  under  w’ay,  and  he  took  the  boy  right  in 
hand. 

To  begin  with,  he  paid  him  his  three  dollars  in  advance,  ^ 
which,  of  course,  left  the  hope  of  an  eitra  fee.  .  !  / 

“What’s  your  name?”  he  asked.  .  ;  ■ 

“Dan  Treadwell,’-  rej^ied  the  boy.  i 

“You  live  around  here,  of  course?” 

“Sure.  I  live  back  in  the  woods  a  piece.  '  Why?” 

Old  King  Brady  had  already  determined  to  risk  failure 
by  taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  for  he  had  no  desire  to 
remain  more  than  one  day  at  Bannock  Springs. 

He  accordingly  showed  his  shield  to  Dan,  and  an¬ 
nounced  himself  a  detective. 

“Now,  boy,”  he  said,  “I’m  here  for  business.  If  you 
want  to  help  me  and  at  the  same  time  make  five  dollars, 
say  the  word.” 

“Who  are  you  after,  Sim  Picketts?” 

“I’m  after  nobody.  I  just  want  information.  If  you 
are  good  at  answering  questions  you  get  the  five,  only*  no 
fairy  tales.  Tell  me  the  truth.” 

“Well,  go  ahead,”  said  Dan,  eagerly.  “If  I  can  help 
to  put  Sim  Picketts  away  I’m  yours.  He  is  the  mean¬ 
est  man  in  the,  county.” 

“How  came  he  to  have  charge  of  that  house?” 

^  Don’t  know.  I  expect  LawA^er  Shanley  gave  him  the 
job  after  old  man  McGraw  died.” 

“You  know  Shanley?” 

“Sure.” 

“And  you  knew  McGraw?” 

Sure.  .  I  used  to  work  up  here  every  summer.” 

“Did  you  know  young  Mr.  McGraw?” 

Mr.  Pete  ?  Sure !  Him  and  me  used  to  go  hunting 
and  fishing  together  right  along.” 

Old  King  Brady  was  now  ready  to  thank  his  lucky  star 
that  he  had  run  into  this  boy,  which  he  might  not  have 
done  had  he  not  been  rejected  by  the  Hotef Bannock. 

Dan,”  he  said,  “do  you  remember  the  time  when 

}  oiing  Mr.  I  eter  came  here  just  after  his  return  from 
Europe?” 

Sure.  He  came  with  ^[r.  Buxton — him  that  was 
drowned  in  the  turtle  hole.” 

“Tell  me  about  that.” 

“Wa’al,  there  haiifit  much  to  tell.  The  two  on  em 
come  together  and  stuck  together  almost  all  the  time. 

oung  ^fr.  Pete  didn  t  seem  to  have  no  use  for  mo  that 
time.  They  was  out  togctlior  one  night  in  the  thov 
went  in  swimming  up  to  the  turtle  hole,  and  this  hori 
Mr.  Buxton,  he  got  the  cramp  an’  was  drowmxl.” 
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^‘The  affair  created  some  excitement?” 

“Sure.  Mr.  Shanley  made  a  great  kick-np  about  it; 
but  what  good  did  that  do?  The  man  was  dead — 
drowned.” 

''They  found  his  body,  of  course?” 

^‘No,  they  didn't.  They  never  found  it.  There  hain’t 
no  bottom  areound  the  turtle  hole.  I  dived  for  it,  an’  so 
did  my  dad  and  others ;  but  it  wasn’t  never  found ;  nothin’ 
but  his  clothes  in  a  boat.  Shanley  said  he’d  give,  now,  a 
thousand  dollars  to  the  fellow  who  found  it,  but  it  could 
no,t  be  found.” 

^UAnd  how  did  young  Mr.  Pete  take  it  ?” 

dunno.  I  didn’t  see  him  after  that.  He  went  right 
away.’^ 

“What,  right  away  after  the  accident?” 

“Yes;  the  very  next  morning.  Shanley,  he  said  he 
had  to,  now,  attend  court  or  something;  anyheow,  he  went 
right  away.” 

“He  often  comes  up  here,  I  suppose?” 

“He  hain’t  never  come  here  sence  that  ever  I  heard  of. 
But  say,  boss,  is  this  what  you  are  after?” 

“Yes.  I  want  to  prove  the  dea||h  of  this  man  Bux¬ 
ton.” 

“Oh,  he  was  drowned,  all  right.  His  clothes  were 
found  in  the  boat.” 

To  Dan  Treadwell’s  mind  this  was  sufficient  evidence, 
but  the  boy’s  story  had  already  shown  Old  King  Brady 
that  he  had  made  no  mistake  in  coming  to  Bannock 
Springs. 

He  pressed  Dan  for  further  details,  but  the  boy  had 
reached  the  end  of  his  rope  and  had  none  to  give. 

Thus  to  follow  the  conversation  further  would  be  use¬ 
less. 

At  last  they  came  in  sight  of  a  large  and  handsome 
bungalow,  standing  upon  a  slight  elevation  in  a  clearing 
well  back  from  the  lake. 

This  was  the  McGraw  cottage,  Dan  informed  Old  King 
Brady.  n 

They  had  previously  passed  the  two  hotels. 

This  cottage  was  remote  from  the  Mountain  House. 

Its  situation  was  an  exceedingly  lonely  one ;  in  fact, 
there  was  not  another  house  in  sight. 

“Come,”  thought  Old  King  Brady,  “Mr.  Shanley  ’#ould 
have  had  things  pretty  much  his  own  way  here  that  time.” 

It  was  certainly  so,  if  Dan  Treadwell’s  story  was  to  be 
believed,  for  the  boy  had  added  that,  besides  the  lawyer 
and  the  two  young  men  there  had  been  no  one  staying 
at  the  cottage  except  Sim  Ricketts,  who  acted  as  cook. 

Dan  landed  Old  King  Brady  at  a  little  pier  and  pulled 
away  with  his  eight  dollars. 

The  old  detective  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  wait,  but 
so  great  wa.s  his  fear  of  Sim  Ricketts  and  the  dogs  that 
he  declined  to  listen. 

Wondering  where  he  was  to  pass  the  night.  Old  King 
Brady  started  up  the  steep  path  alone. 

He  could  see  nothing  of  Mr.  Sim  Ricketts  and  hear 
nothing  of  his  dogs,  but  he  did  not  fail  to  observe  that  it 
was  all  clouding  up  in  the  west  and  the  rumble  of  distant 
thunder  toM  the  old  detective  what  he  had  to  expect. 

Rf-ardiing  the  house.  Old  King  Brady  halted  a  few  min- 
u*  to  see  if  there  wag  going  to  be  any  move  on  the  part 

the  dog",  but  there  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard. 


The  front  of  the  bungalow  w'as  all  boarded  up,  so  Old 
King  Brady  started  around  the  house  and,  striking  a  side- 
door,  knocked  vigorously. 

Inside  a  furious  barking  started  up. 

The  old  detective  waited;  no  one  came  to  the  door 
but  the  dogs.  He  could  hear  them  sniffing  at  the  thresh¬ 
old. 

Getting  his  scent,  they  broke  into  vicious  yelps. 

“Some  one  ought  to  show  up  in  a  minute,  if  there  is 
any  one  alive  inside  there,”  thought  Old  King  Brady; 
but  the  moments  passed  and  no  one  came. 

- 

CHAPTER  VII.  r  .. 

ON  THE  TKAIL  OF  THE  “ GHOST.”  ’ 

The  thunderstorm  which  Old  King  Brady  saw  in  the 
distance  from  the  mountaintop  at  Bannock  Springs  broke 
over  McGrawsville  and  its  blast  furnaces  while  Alice  was 
still  listening  to  Mrs.  Taylor’s  story  of  the  ghost. 

It  was  severe,  but  soon  over. 

After  it  had  passed  Alice  walked  out  and  pushed  about 
a  bit,  getting  her  bearings,  for  she  had  work  on  hand  for 
the  night  which  Harry  might  have  objected  to  had  he 
been  present. 

For  Young  King  Brady  is  deeply  in  love,  with  his  tal¬ 
ented  partner,  and  always  tries  to  spare  her  all  he  can. 

If  Harry  could  have  his  way  Alice  would  have  long' 
since  retired  from  the  detective  business  and  taken  up 
the  cares  of  housekeeping,  but  she  is  far  too  wrapped  up 
in  her  fascinating  calling  to  yield  to  her  lover’s  importuni¬ 
ties  as  yet.  '  ' 

When  Alice  returned  to  Mrs.  Taylor’s  she  felt  that 
she  kne\y  the  ropes  pretty  well. 

She  made  a  pretence  of  retiring,  but  it  was  only  to  get^ 
busy  later  on,  for  just  before  midnight,  when  the  house 
had  all  quieted  down,  Alice  raised  her  wdndow — her  room 
was  on  the  ground  floor — and  climbed  out. 

Hurrying  along  the  road  toward  the  old  church,  she 
opened^  a  gate  and  passed  in  behind  the  wall. 

Alice  was  now  in  the  old  Dunker  burial  ground,  and 
it  lacked  only  a  few  minutes  to  twelve,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  time  when  ghosts  walk  and  graves  give  up  their.- 
dead.  j- 

But  Alice  had  no  belief  in  ghosts. 

Feeling  absolute  confldence  in  herself,  she  had  no  fear^ 

She  was  wrapped  in  a  long,  black  cloak,  which  she  had 
bought  in  Pittsburg  for  this  special  purpose,  and  as  the  ^ 
night  was  partially  overcast  one  would  have  had  to  look 
sharp  to  see  her. 

Making  her  way  among  the  headstones,  she  approached 
the  other  side  of  the  graveyard,  where  she  could  look  over 
the  wall  at  the  blast  furnaces. 

Here  there  was  a  tomb  almost  as  big  as  that  of  the 
McGraw  family,  and  behind  it  Alice  took  her  stand. 

She  had  determined  to  extend  her  watch  for  at  least 
two  hours  before  giving  it  up. 

In  the  meantime  she  had  the  hope  that  something 
might  happen,  and  within  half  an  hour  the  performance 
began. 
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The  first  break  came  when  Alice  heard  a  scrambling 
sound  directly  behind  the  barn  where  the  Bradys  had 
climbed  the  wall. 

The  next  she  knew  the  same  dwarfish  negro  seen  by 
the  detectives  was  on  top  of  the  wall. 

His  back  was  turned  toward  Alice. 

He  bent  down  and  appeared  to  be  talking  in  whispers 
to  some  one  behind  the  wall. 

Then  in  a  minute  he  ran  along  the  top  of  the  wall  in 
the  direction  of  the  blast  furnaces. 

Next  he  sprang  down  into  the  graveyard,  and  Alice 
could  see  him  running  toward  the  McGraw  tomb. 

She  glided  in  that  direction,  but  stopped  when  she  got 
about  half  way  to  the  tomb,  for  she  could  see  the  monkey¬ 
like  figure  stand  in  front  of  the  gate,  clinging  to  the 
bars. 

“Mister!  Hev,  boss!’’  he  called.  “Come  on  out!  The 
ghost  has  came!’^ 

Alice  saw  a  light  flash  within  the  tomb. 

She  drew  back  further. 

The  boy  stood  aside.  ^ 

Presently  the  gate  opened,  and  a  tall  figure,  wrapped 
in  a  cloak  very  similar  to  her  own,  stalked  out. 

Alice  caught  sight  of  a  long,  white  beard  and  two 
gleaming  eyes  beneath  a  low,  slouch  hat. 

The  hair  was  white  also,  and  hung  low  down  over  the 
man’s  shoulders.  » 

Then  he  spoke: 

“Snick,”  he  said,  “are  you  sure  you  are  not  fooling 
me  again?” 

“No,  boss.  I  seen  her  come  out  of  the  blast  furnace.” 

“But  that  is  impossible.  They  have  started  the  fur¬ 
nace  up.” 

“Not  yet,  boss;  they  don’t  start  until  to-morrow.  Dat’a 
right.” 

“Well,  I  will  go  again;  but  I  fear  it  is  only  to  be  de¬ 
ceived  again.  Take  yourself  off.  Snick.  Is  there  any 
news?” 

“No,  boss.  Only  vv’hat  I  telled  you  last  night.  Does 
youse  want  anything?” 

“Nothing  to-night.  Snick.  Go !” 

The  dwarf  ran  off  toward  the  front  of  the  burving 
ground.  , 

But  Alice,  watching  him,  saw  him  double  on  his  tracks 
and  shoot  off  in  the  direction  of  the  blast  furnaces,  where 
she  presently  lost  sight  of  him. 

Meanwhile  the  old  man  walked  heavily  toward  the 
wall,  pausing  frequently,  like  a  man  short  of  breath. 

Presently  he  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  blast  fur¬ 
naces. 

Alice  trailed  after  'him. 

When  he  finally  halted,  not  far  from  that  part  of  the 

wall  which  was  directly  opposite  the  furnaces,  Alice 

slipped  in  behind  a  tree,  from  which  situation  she  could 

both  see  and  hear  what  now  occurred.  I 

#  * 

As  the  old  man  paused  he  threw  up  both  hands  and 
called  in  a  tragic  voice : 

“Daughter!  I  summon  you !  Appear!  Appear!” 

Now  from  where  the  figure  came,  Alice  could  not  tell, 
but  instantly  a  wlii to  form  seemed  to  spring  into  exist¬ 
ence  above  the  lino  of  the  churchyard  wall,  and  between 
it  and  the  blast  furnace. 


It  was  the  figure  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman,  so 
far  as  Alice  could  make  out  the  face. 

She  could  see  only  to  the  waist  line.  The  form  seemed 
hovering  in  the  air. 

The  old  man  bent  forward,  and  seemed  to  strain  his 
eyes  to  obtain  a  better  view. 

am  here,”  was  spoken  in  low,  thrilling  tones.  “What 
is  it  you  wish  to  say?”  v 

“Tell  me,  have  you  seen  my  son?”  demanded  the  old 
man,  and  the  following  conversation  .ensued : 

“I  have  not  seen  him  in  the  world  from  which  you 
have  summoned  me.”. 

“Then  you  still  feel  sure  that  he  is  not  dead?” 

“I  am  sure  that  he  still  lives.” 

“Are  you  still  sure  that  the  man  who  pretends  to  be 
my  son  is  another  person,  as  you  told  me?” 

“I  am.  I  know  that  it  is  so.” 

“You  saw  those  men  I  sent  to  j^ou?” 

“Y"es;  as  you  know.” 

“Will  they  succeed  in  their  mission?” 

“They  will.” 

“Can  you  find  my  |on  for  me?” 

“I  do  not  know;  but  if  I  should  find  him,  old  man, 
will  you  again  attempt  to  wreck  his  life  and  destroy  his 
happiness  by  breaking  his  heart?” 

“Never!  I  was  wrong — all  wrong!  If  I  had  only 
known - ” 

“Regrets  are  useless  now.  I  would  have  made  your 
son  happy,  but  you  would  not  have  it  so.  I  am  dead.  It 
is  too  late  for  me,  but  not  for  him.” 

The  old  man  wrung  his  hands. 

“Your  words  pierce  my  heart,”  he  said.  “Tell  me, 
daughter,  what  to  do,  and  I  will  do  it?” 

“You  will  not.  You  love  yourself  too  well.” 

^  “I  will.  I  declare  to  you  I  will!” 

“Then  let  me  tell  you.  To  suit  your  own  whims  3''ou 
determined  to  give  up  the  world  and  live  the  life  of  a 
hermit.  Change  all  that.  Reappear  in  the  world  which 
believes  you  dead.  Claim  your  own.  That  will  put  an 
end  to  the  wicked  career  of  the  man  who  claims  to  be 
your  son  and  who  is  now  squandering  the  mone}"  you 
worked  so  hard  to  save.  Do  that  and  you  shall  see  vour 
son  af^ain.” 

“I  cannot.  I  have  taken  a  vow.” 

“Then  it  is  as  I  say.  Your  repentance  for  the  wrong 
you  did  me  is  no  repentance.  Y^ou  live  only  for  yourself. 
Farewell!  Until  you  change  do  not  dare  to  summon  me 
again !” 

And  the  “ghost”  vanished  as  these  words  were  spoken. 

So  suddenly  did  the  form  disappear  that  even  Alice, 
who  was  closely  watching,  was  unable  to  say  whether  it 
went  up  or  down  or  dissolved  into  thin  air. 

The  old  man,  with  a  deep  groan,  sank  down  upon  the 
ground  and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

Alice  was  glad  of  the  chance  to  escape. 

Her  business  was  with  the  ghost,  and  not  with  this 
dweller  among  tlie  tombs. 

Running  back  to  the  point  on  the  wall  where  the 
Bradys  had  scaled  it,  slic  mndo  use  of  a  stone  which  she 
had  previously  placed  against  it  and.  climbing  on  top. 
dropped  down  behind  the  barn. 

Gliding  forward,  she  came  out  into  the  yard  of 
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stool  ivorks  and  was  able  to  look  ahead  behind  the  blast 
fnrnaoos. 

There  was  no  ghost  to  be  seen,  but  what  Alice  did  see 
was  the  dwarf  just  taking  a  barrel  away  from  against 
tke  wall. 

^  This  told  the  storv. 

%/ 

Somebody  was  humbugging  the  hermit  of  the  tombs, 
whom  Alice,  in  common  with  Old  King  Brady,  felt  could 
be  none  dther  than  the  long-missing  steel  magnate. 

“Mv  job!”  thought  Alice.  “I  only  hope  I  can  carry  it 
..\ont.”  ^ 

The  dwarf  placed  the  barrel  beyond  the  blast  furnace 
and  started  to  run. 

.  Alice  hurried  after  him,  keeping  close  to  the  wall. 

Luckily  for  her,  the  boy  did  not  look  behind  him,  and 
equally  fortunate  was  it  that  there  ’was  no  watchman  in 
.  the  steel  works  yard  that  night. 

The  boy  vanished  at  the  top  of  a  flight  of  wooden 
steps  which  led  down  into  the  glen  through  which  the 
stream  ran. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  glen  at  this  point  the  stream 
was  dammed,  and  here  stood  the  little  electric  power 
r  house,  which  w'as  again  to  run  the  works. 

Alice,  looking  down  from  the  top  step,  could  see  the 
boy  making  his  w'ay  along  the  rocky  bank  below  the  dam. 
,  Should  she  still  follow? 

The  glen  was  dark  and  gloomy,  and  the  way  appeared 
to  be  very  rough. 

But  the  moon  had  now  come  out  from  behind  the 
clouds,  and,  with  its  light  to  guide  her,  Alice  felt  that 
she  had  a  fair  chance  to  succeed  without  breaking  her 
neck. 

So  she  stole  down  the  steps  and  hurried  along  the 
rough  path,  doing  her  best  to  hold  the  trail  of  the  boy. 

And  it  was  hard  work. 

^  Sometimes  she  saw  him,  and  oftener  she  did  not. 

A  mile  or  more  was  covered. 

The  glen  grew  deeper  and  her  surroundings  wilder. 

At  last  Alice  found  that  the  boy  was  certainly  lost  to 
her. 

It  was  nearly  ten  minutes  now  since  she  had  seen  him. 
But  it  seemed  impossible  that  he  could  have  left  the 
glen. 

The  stream  had  grown  wider,  too,  and  it  went  rushing 
over  a  reeky  bed. 

-•  The  heighth  of  the  wall  of  the  glen  had  also  increased. 

Alice  estimated  it  at  as  much  as  fifty  feet,  and  the 
rocks  rose  almost  perpendicularly. 

It  was  difficult  to  understand  how  the  boy  could  escape. 

So  she  pushed  on,  determined  to  see  the  night’s  adven¬ 
ture  through  at  any  cost. 

And  her  perseverance  brought  its  own  reward. 

After  a  little  the  glen  widened,  and  the  walls  on  both 
sides  became  less  precipitous. 

Alice  now  saw  a  light  shining  ahead  of  her  and,  ad¬ 
vancing  still  further,  she  perceived  that  it  shone  in  the 
window  of  a  rude  hut,  which  stood  back  against  the  rocks. 

Again  she  halted,  fearing  dogs. 

Seeing  nothing,  and  hearing  no  sound,  she  started  once 
I  and  crept  closer  to  the  hut,  coming  at  last  up  under 

!  f  r.e  window  behind  which  the  light  burned. 

»  <'»-aEoering  her  cloak  about  her,  Alice  peered  in  through 


the  window,  wondering  if  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
was  coming  her  way  at  last. 


CHAPTEE  YIII. 

Harry’s  plans  get  twisted. 

Harry  did  not  dare  to  make  any  further  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  the  Prince  of  Pittsburg  at  the  Manhattan  Hotel. 

For  this  happened  to  be  a  house  where  the  Bradys  are 
not  acquainted. 

There  are  so  many  hotels  in  New  York  at  the  present 
time  that  a  detective  would  have  little  opportunity  for 
other  business,  if  Te  undertook  to  keep  in  with  the  man¬ 
agers  and  clerks  of  them  all. 

But  what  Young  King  Brady  did  do  was  to  watch  for 
the  appearance  of  the  Prince. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  dining  room  the  young  man 
immediately  jumped  into  a  waiting  automobile,  first  con¬ 
cealing  his  dress  suit  under  a  light  overcoat. 

Harry  walked  around  the  comer  and  watched  the  auto¬ 
mobile,  thinking  that  it  might  stop  in  front  of  the  bach¬ 
elor  apartment  house  in  which  the  Prince  had  his  room, 
but  it  ran  on  up  the  avenue  out  of  sight. 

This  threw  Young  King  Brady  back  upon  his  original 
plan,  and  he  returned  to  the  hotel  and,  seeking  his  room, 
slept  on  the  outside  of  the  bed  for  two  hours, -for  he 
scarcely  expected  to  get  the  chance  to  sleep  later  in  the 
night. 

He  was  up  by  ten,  and  before  eleven  he  rang  the  bell 
at  Pop  Conners’  gambling  house. 

Here,  as  we  have  said  before,  Harry  was  not  acquaint¬ 
ed. 

He  was  even  doubtful  whether  he  was  going  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted. 

But  the  doorkeeper,  a  big  fellow,  with  a  particularly 
brutal  face,  seemed  to  be  satisfied,  after  one  hurried 
glance. 

^^Who  did  you  wish  .to  see,  sir?”  he  asked. 

“I’m  a  stranger  here  in  New  York,”  replied  Harry.  “I 
was  looking  for  a  little  game.  I  got  the  tip  at  the  Man¬ 
hattan  Hotel,  where  I  am  stopping.” 

Nothing  else  was  needed. 

The  door  went  wide  open  and  Young  King  Brady 
walked  in. 

He  passed  into  the  front  parlor,  which  was  elegantly 
furnished. 

Several  gentlemen  stood  or  sat  at  different  points 
about  the  room. 

Some  of  them  were  in  evening  dress,  and  Harry  almost 
wished  he  had  come  so.  But  there  were  others  who  were 
not,  so  he  was  not  altogether  out  of  order. 

The  back  parlor  was  cut  off  by  folding  doors. 

Presumably  the  gambling  was  done  there. 

While  IlaiTy  stood  hesitating  a  swell-looking  proposi¬ 
tion,  all  ablaze  with  diamonds,  came  up  to  him. 

“What  is  your' name,  sir?”  he  demanded.  “We  admit  ♦ 
no  one  to  the  cardroom  whom  we  don’t  know.  It  is  the 
rule  of  the  house.” 

Harry  handed  out  his  “Ackworth”  card. 
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“St.  Paul said  the  man.  “Beautiful  town!  Charm¬ 
ing  situation  there  on  the  bluffs.  And  your  air  in  the  late 
summer  and  early  fall !  Really,  I  know  nothing  to  equal 
it.” 

“We  think  so,”  replied  Harry.  “Any  chance  for  me  to 
lose  a  few  dollars  here  to-night  ?” 

“Or  to  win  a  few,”  said  the  man,  smiling.  “Yes;  this 
way.’^ 

He  flung  open  the  folding  door,  and  there  was  the  gam¬ 
bling  room  in  full  blast. 

There  were  three  faro  tables,  about  which  many  play¬ 
ers  were  crowded,  one  rouge-et-noir  table  and  two  rou¬ 
lette  wheels.  j 

These  seemed  to  divide  the  attention  with  the  faro 
banks,  both  being  surrounded  by  players. 

“Faro !  Rouge-et-noir !  Roulette !  Which  shall  it 
be?”  demanded  the  man. 

Harry  chose  faro,  having  spotted  the  Prince  at  one  of 
the  tables. 

He  bought  his  chips  and  began  to  play. 

“Now,  my  friend,  I  stick  to  you  until  I  can  do  the 
rescue  act,”  he  thought. 

He  certainly  had  laid  his  pipes  in  fine  shape  and  the 
chances  are  his  plan  would  have  succeeded  well  if  some¬ 
thing  had  not  happened  to  turn  the  tables  upside  down. 

For  Harry  had  scarcely  began  to  play  when  a  loud 
noise  in  the  other  room  brought  everything  to  a  stand- 
still. 

The  door  was  thrown  open,  and  the  man  who  received 
Harry  shouted,  excitedly: 

“  Gentlemen !  A  raid !  To  the  roof,  every  one  of  you 
who  wants  to  avoid  arrest !” 

Men  were  battering  down  the  door  .with  axes. 

The  dealers  grabbed  their  cashboxes,  the  players  hus¬ 
tled  into  the  passage  and  swarmed  up  the  stairs,  the  man 
wdio  had  sounded  the  warning  in  the  lead. 

Hany  lost  sight  of  the  Prince  in  the  rush. 

“Thunder !  What  a  nuisance !”  he  said  to  himself. 
^‘Here  is  all  my  fine  work  knocked  on  the  head.” 

It  was  indeed  very  provoking,  but  there  was  no  help 
tor  it.  •  ^ 

Everybody  managed  to  get  through  the  scuttle  before 
the  front  door  went  crashing  in  and  the  police  swarmed 
into  the  house. 

The  qianager  led  the  way  over  the  roofs  to  the  fourth 
house  below,  where  he  pulled  up  the  scuttle. 

“We  go  down  here,  gentlemen.  It  is  all  understood,” 
he  called  out.  “They  cannot  arrest  us  off  the  premises.” 

Harry  had  spotted  the  Prince  by  this  time,  and  he 
managed  to  get  next  to  him  without  attracting  observa¬ 
tion,  for  they  were  both  well  back  in  the  line  waiting  to 
descend  into  the  house. 

“It  was  then  or  never ! 

“Is  this  the  way  you  do  things  in  New  York?”  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  say. 

It  worked  well  enough. 

The  Prince  was  pretty  well  under  the  influence. 

He  took  the  remark  all  right  and  came  out  with  a 
fierce  tirade  against  the  Now  A'ork  police,  in  which  Harrv 
joined. 

At  last  it  came  their  turn  and  Harry  followed  the 
Piincc  down  the  ladder. 


They  descended  the  stairs  together,  seeing  ncr  one  but 
those  ahead  of  them,  who,  like  themselves,  were  making 

for  the  door. 

Who  lived  in  the  house  or  what  kind  of  an  arrange¬ 
ment  Pop  Conners  had  with  them,  Harry  never  learned. 

Reaching  the  street,  he  stuck  close  to  the  Prince. 

“I’m  a  stranger  in  New  Y'ork,”  he  said,  handing  out 
his  Ackworth  card.  “Is  there  any  other  place  where  we 
could  finish  our  game?” 

“It  wouldn’t  be  safe,”  replied  the  Priye.  “If  the 
police  have  got  busy  after  Pop  Conners  it  may  spell  a 
general  raid.  I  shall  quit. for  the  night.” 

He  glanced  at  the  card,  but  did  not  hand  out  one  of  his 

own. 

“I’m  done  for,”  thought  Harry.  “I  shall  have  to  begin 
all  over  again,  I  suppose.” 

They  walked  on  down  the  avenue. 

'“If  Chris  McCabe  is  only  on  hand  I  may  be  able  to 
make  him 'understand,’^  thought  Harry. 

But  it  was  a  little  too  early. 

The  slugger  had  not  yet  arrived. 

“Didn’t  I  see  you  at  the  Manhattan  this  evening?” 
demanded  the  Prince,  suddenly. 

“You  certainly  did.  We  sat  at  the  same  table,”  replied 
Harry. 

“That’s  right.  Just  from  St.  Paul?” 

“No;  I  just  arrived  from  Europe.  I  am  on  my  way  to 
St.  Paul.” 

“Well,  we  are  out  of  it,  anyway,’^  said  the  Prince. 
“Let’s  go  to  the  Manhattan  and  have  a  drink?” 

“I’m  on  the  water  wagon,  but  I’ll  go  you,”  replied 
Harry. 

They  landed  at  the  Manhattan  cafe  and  sat  down  at  a 
table. 

The  Prince  began  drinking  cocktails. 

Harry  stuck  to  seltzer  and  cigars. 

It  was  all  different  from  wdiat  he  had  planned,  but 
things  were  not  working  so  badly. 

x4fter  the  third  cocktail  the  Prince  voluntarily  gave 
Harry  his  card. 

“McGraw,”  said  Harry.  “My  father  had  a  friend  of 
that  name  in  Pittsburg.” 

“I’m  from  Pittsburg,”  replied  the  Prince.  “I  see  you 
are  all  right.  I  might  have  given  you  my  card  in  the 
first  place,  but  you  know  a  fellow  can’t  be  too  careful  in 
New  YMrk.” 


“Or  anywhere  else  these  days.  I  hardly  dared  to  speak 
to  you  for  fear  you  would  take  me  for  a  confidence  man.*' 
“And  that  s  what  I  might  have  done  if  I  had  not 
seen  you  at  dinner  to-night.  My  father  was  in  the  st*'ol 
business.  Peter  ]\[cGraw,  of  Pittsburg  and  lilcGniws- 
ville.  Hermitage  Steel  Works,  you  know.” 

“He  is  not  the  man  my  father  knew — Francis  McGraw. 
a  lawyer.” 


And  my  uncle,  whom  I  never  spoke  to  in  mv  life,  ^fy 
father  and  he  were  always  on  the  outs.” 

“I  don’t  know  him  at  all.  I  merelv  mentioned  that  he 
was  a  friend  of  mv  father's.” 

1  he  conversation  drifted  into  other  channels. 

“Excuse  me  a  minute."  said  the  Prince,  suddenly  ris¬ 
ing.  “I'll  be  rigid  back.” 

The  cocktails  were  beginning  to  get  in  their  tine  work. 
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The  man  walked  nnkeadily,  although  he  was  not  in 
the  least  all'eeted  in  his  speech. 


Ham’  watched  and  saw  him  pass  out  into  the  office,  go 
to  the  desk  and  consult  the  hotel  register. 

“He's  no  fool/’  he  thought?  ‘‘He  wants  to  see  if  I  am 
registered.  Things  are  not  working  so  badly,  after  all.” 

They  were  working  better  than  he  had  any  reason  to 
hope  for. 

In  a  minute  the  Prince  was  back  again. 

“Pm  through  with  the  booze  for  to-night,”  he  said. 
“Let's  you  and  I  go  to  Gerard’s  und  have  a  Turkish  bath,- 
Ackworth.  What  do  you  say  ?”  ° 

“Pll  go  you!”  exclaimed  Harry.  “Just  what  I  want¬ 
ed,  but  I  didn’t  like  to  propose  it.” 

So  a  cab  was  called  and  they  drove  to  the  bath. 

Here  was  a  chance  to  settle  the  Prince’s  identity  once 
and  for  all,  and  Harry  was  naturally  delighted. 

They  were  soon  stripped  and  ready  for  the  hotroom. 

Harr}"  fell  in  behind  the  Prince  and  glanced  at  his 

back. 

No  brown  mole ! 

“That  settles  it,  if  Francis  McGraw  is  to  be  believed,” 
he  thought.  “The  man  is  surely  an  impostor.” 

The  events  of  the  remainder  of  the  night  are  not  worth 
recording. 

They  remained  at  the  bath  until  two  in  the  morning. 

Ham"  left  the  Prince  at  his  door  and  then  returned 
to  the  hotel,  with  an  invitation  to  accompany  his  man 
and  some  of  his  friends  to  the  Gravesend  racetrack  the 
next  afternoon. 

Thus  it  did  not  turn  out  so  badly,  after  all. 

When  Harry  reached  the  hotel,  late  as  was  the  hour, 
he  found  Chris  McCabe  waiting  for  him,  for  he  had  given 
the  man  his  address  and  assumed  name. 

Harry  took  the  fellow  aside  and  let  him  tell  how  every- 
tliing  went  wrong. 

“When  I  got  to  Pop  Conners’s  I  found  de  cops  in 
charge,”  said  McCabe.  “Blamed  if  I  knew  what  to  do, 
60  I  came  right  here,  and  here  I’ve  been  waiting  ever 
since.”  ^ 

“It’s  all  right,”  said  Harry.  “The  pulling  of  the 
house  upset  everything.  But  you  have  earned  your  money, 
just  the  same,  so  here  it  is.” 

[McCabe  accepted  the  bills  with  gruff  thanks. 

“It  seems  like  I  hadn’t  earned  dis,”  he  said.  “Why,  it 
has  come  as  easy  as  taking  candy  from  a  kid!” 

“That’s  your  luck,”  replied  Harry.  “I  may  want  you 

to  do  the  job  yet.” 

“And  if  you  do  dere’s  no  charge,  boss;  let  dat  be  un¬ 
derstood.’^ 

Harr}’  then  took  back  his  letter  and  dismissed  the  fel¬ 
low. 

Tired  as  he  was  and  late  as  it  was,  he  did  not  get  asleep 
for  an  hour  after  he  turned  in,  with  thinking  what  to 
do  next. 

At  la.-t  he  decided  to  rewrite  his  letter  on  plain  paper 
and  to  sign  it  with  the  same  name,  giving  no  address. 

This  he  did  first  thing  in  the  morning  and  mmled  it, 
wond^-rlng  what  the  result  v/ould  be.  ^ 


CHAPTER  IX. 

« 

J.  II.  SIIANLEY,  LAWYER,  ENTERS  UPON  THE  SCENE. 

Old  King  Brady’s  efforts  at  the  door  of  the  bungalow 
were  all  in  vain. 

The  bloodhcftmds  were  inside,  all  right,  but  no  man 
that  he  could  prevail  upon  to  show  any  sign  of  life. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  was  gathering,  and  there  was 
every  indication  that  it  was  going  to  be  of  unusual  sever¬ 
ity  while  it  lasted. 

“I’m  penned  'here  for  ,a  while,  anyhow,”  thought  the 
old  detective.  “If  this  man  Ricketts  is  anvwhere  around 
here  this  rain  ought  to  drive  him  in  soon.” 

He  stood  on  the  piazza,  watching  the  darkening  sky. 

“I  believe  I’ll  disguise,”  he  said  to  himself  at  last.  “If 
I  have  to  put  in  the  night  here  it  will  be  better  for  me 
to  look  a  little  more  like  one  of  Ricketts’  own  kind.” 

Wonderful  resources  of  that  old,  blue  coat ! 

If  we  should  undertake  to  tell  just  how  Old  King 
Brady  does  it  we  should  fail,  for  we  are  not  in  the  secret, 
but  certain  it  is  within  six  minutes  an  entirely  different 
looking  man  stood  at  the  top  of  the  bungalow  steps. 

An  elderly,  decent,  old  man  was  what  Old  King  Brady 
figured  as  now. 

Just  then  came  the  first  lightning  flash,  and  the  thun- 
.der  which  followed  aAvoke  the  echoes  of  the  forest. 

Again  and  again  the  electric  phenomena  was  repeated. 

But  as  vet  no  rain  and  no  wind. 

V/ 

Just  the^  Old  King  Brady  caught  sight  of  a  rowboat 
heading  for  the  little  pier. 

It  was  pulled  by  one  man,  who  must  have  very  closely 
followed  the  shore  >  or  Old  King  Brady  would  have  seen 
him  sooner. 

He  was  a  small  man,  wearing  a  rough  suit. 

.Quickly  he  made  his  landing  and  started  up  the  steps. 

And  now  the  old  detective  made  a  discovery. 

This  man,  differently  dressed,  had  come  with  him  on 
the  train  from  Pittsburg. 

He  was  sure  of  it. 

The  old  detective  is  exceedingly  observant  of  faces,  and 
he  had  particularly  noticed  this  person  on  account  of  a 
certain  sinister  look  about  the  eyes. 

“This  will  never  be  old  Sim  Ricketts,”  he  said  to  him¬ 
self.  “Good  job  I  disguised.  Wlio  can  the  fellow  be,  I 
wonder?  I  wish  I  didn’t  have  to  show  myself,  but  I  am 
not  going  to  stand  out  in  the  rain.” 

The  man  did  not  catch  sight  of  him  till  he  reached  the 
top  of  the  steps  leading  up  from  the  landing. 

“Wonder  if  he  isn’t  disguised  himself?”  thought  Old 
King  Brady.  “Upon  my  word,  I  believe  he  is.  He  was 
dressed  up  to  the  moment  when  I  saw  him  on  the  train.” 

Just  then  he  saw  the  rain  come  sweeping  over  the  lake, 
driven  by  a  furious  wind. 

In  the  distance  the  treetops  could  be  seen  swaying 
before  the  blast. 

It  was  a  striking  picture. 

As  yet  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  about  the  bunga¬ 
low. 

But  it  came  before  the  man  could  reach  the  bottom  of 
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the  steps,  and  as  the  rain  came  with  it  he  ran  up  the 
piazm  in  a  hurry. 

Nor  did  he  appear  to  be  particularly  pleased  at  the 
sight  of  the  detective. 

•^Where’s  Ricketts?”  he  demanded  in  a  surly  tone. 

‘H  don’t  know,  sir,’^  replied  Old  King  Brady.  don’t 
know  the  man.” 

‘‘Who  are  you?  What  are  you  doing  her#?” 

“Only  came  up  here  to  get  out  of  the  storm,  sir.  If 
you  are  the  owmer  of  this  house  I  hope  you  wdll  excuse 
me.” 

The  man  pulled  up  a  piazza  chair,  sat  down  and  light¬ 
ed  a  cigar,  keeping  just  out  of  the  range  6f  the  rain. 

It  was  nearly  ten  minutes  before  he  uttered  a  w^ord. 

Meanwhile  the  storm,  continued. 

The  wind  had  died  down,  but  it  seemed  to  be  settling: 
in  for  a  rainy  night. 

“I’ll  make  him  talk,”  thought  Old  King  Brady.  • 

“Excuse  me,  sir,”  he  said,  “but  are  you  acquainted 
around  here?”  ’  >  ^ 

“Yes,  Why?”  was  the  haughty  response. 

“Could  you  tell  me  if  there  is  any  chance  of  an  old 
man  like  me  getting  a  job  as  helper?” 

“I  know  nothing  about  it.”  ' 

He  threw'  aw'ay  the  butt  of  his  cigar  and,  going  to  the 
door,  began  banging  on  the  panel. 

“I  think  there  is  no  one  inside,  sir,”  said  Old  King 
Bradv.  “But  there  are  dogs  in  there.”  / 

The  dogs  made  themselves  heard  even  as  he  spoke, 
barking  furiously  behind  the  door. 

The  man  gave  it  up  after  a  minute.  > 

Turning  his  back  on  Old  King  Brady,  he  s*eated  him¬ 
self  again  and  lit  another  cigar. 

“Pig!”  thought  the  old  detective.  “Now  I  wonder 
w'ho  you  can  be?” 

It  was  an  hour  before  he  found  out. 

Several  attempts  made  to  induce  the  man  to  talk  all 
proved  failures. 

At  last  the  sound  of  w'heels  was  heard,  and  an  old  man, 
evidently  a  native,  drove  a  light  wagon  up  to  the  door. 

The  stranger  arose  and  stood  at  the  top  of  the  steps. 

As  the  driver  caught  sight  of  him  Old  King  Brady 
did  not  fail  to  observe  thht  he  looked  much  disturbed. 

“Oh,  is  it  you,  Mr.  Shanley?”  he  called  out.  “This  is 
a  surprise.” 

“Yes;  I  meant  to  surprise  you,  Ricketts,”  was  the  cold 
response.  “Come  up  here  and  send  this  tramp  about  his 
business.  You  and  I  have  business  of  our  own  to  settle 
to-night.” 

Ricketts  hitched  his  horse  and  slowly  ascended  the 
steps. 

Old  King  Brady  saw  that  the  two  men  were  eying  each 
other  much  like  two  dogs  getting  ready  for  a  fight. 

He  arose  and  faced  the  caretaker. 

“Who  are  you?  What  are  you  doing  here?”  demanded 
Ricketts  in  a  savage  tone. 

“I’m  no  tram]),  boss,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “I 
am  just  an  old  man,  looking  for  work.  I  seen  the  storm 
coming,  so  J  just  caim>  up  here  out  of  the  rain.  No  harm 
done.  I  hope?” 

“What  do  vou  w’ant  to  work  at?” 

“Anyiliing,  sir.” 


“Are  you  going  to  open  up  here  this  summer,  Mr.  Shan- 
ley.  Ijabor  is  scarce.  I  shall  need  a  man  if  you  are.” 

“I  am  not,”  replied  the  man,  coldly. 

“Then  I  can’t  do  anything  for  you,”  said  Ricketts, 
turning  to  Old  King  Brady.  “Better  travel  on.” 

“Couldn’t  you  let  me  sleep  in  the  bam?” 

“No.  Travel  on!” 

“Would  you  turn  an  old  man  out  in  the  rain,  boss? 
I’ll  do  you  no  harm  if  you  will  let  me  sleep  on  the  hay.” 

“You  travel  on  or  I’ll  set  the  dogs  on  you !”  cried  Rick¬ 
etts,  raising  his  voice.  “Do  you  understand  what  I  say?” 

Old  King  Brady  meekly  descended  the  steps  and  start¬ 
ed  down  the  road  in  the  rain. 

“Shanley,  McGraw’s  lawjer,”  he  thought.  “Those  tw’e 
men  are  a  pair  of  crooks,  and  Ricketts  is  afraid  of  him,  if 
I  know  anything.  My  w'ork  lies  right  here.  I  must  and 
will  know  why  that  man  has  come  away  up  here  to  put 
in  the  night.” 

He  walked  on  dowm  the  road  without  looking  back 
until  he  was'  out  of  sight  among  the  trees. 

Turning  then,  he  crept  back  to  a  point  where  he  could 
see  the  piazza. 

Ricketts  and  the  lawyer  stood  there,  talking. 

It  was  evident  that  the  latter  was  angry. 

He  was  gesticulating  violently. 

Suddenly  he  made  a  pass  at  Ricketts,  who  jumped  back 
and  threw  up  his  hands. 

There  was  more  talk. 

Old  King  Brady  watched  them  for  about  ten  minutes. 

At  last  both  descended  the  steps  and  walked  around  to 
the  side  of  the  house. 

Here  Ricketts  opened  the  door  and,^  entering  quickly, 
closed  "it  behind  him,  while  Shanley  waited. 

“Going  to  tie  up  the  dogs,”  thought  Old  King  Brady. 
“Something  wrong  there.  I  must  and  will  understand 
this  situation;  but  just  how  to  get  at  it  I  don’t  know.” 

Fortunately  for  his  own  comfort,  the  rain  had  let 
up. 

The  old  detective  waited. 

Ricketts  reappeared  at  the  door  after  a  little  and 
Shanley  went  inside. 

It  w^ould  seem  as  if  they  had  made  up  their  differ¬ 
ences,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least. 

Old  King  Brady  now  skirted  around  the  clearing  in  • 
which  the  bungalow  stood  and  came  up  in  the  rear  of 
the  house. 

Smoke  was  coming  out  of  the  kitchen  chimney.  It 
looked  as  if  Ricketts  was  cooking  supper. 

Old  King  Brady  made  a  break  for  the  barn  and  imme¬ 
diately  climbed  up  into  the  hayloft. 

“If  he  comes  out  with  the  dogs  to  look  me  up  Fm  done 
for,”  Re  thought  ;  “but  I  shall  have  to  chance  it.” 

There  was  a  shuttered  window  in  front  of  the  bam, 
and  Old  King  Brady  slightly  opened  it  and  stood  watch¬ 
ing  the  house  for  a  long  time. 

He  did  not  know  what  to  do. 

He  did  not  dare  to  approach  the  house  on  account  of 
the  dogs. 

It  was  a  problem  not  easy  to  solve. 

But  it  solved  itself  in  the  end. 

Mhiff  Old  King  Brady  was  thus  waiting  and  watching. 
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the  pair  suddenly  emerged  from  the  kitchen  door  and 
started  in  the  direction  of  the  forest. 

‘^'Xow  what's  up?"  thought  the  old  detective.  “I’ve 
got  to  shadow  that  outfit,  surest  thing.” 

Ke  hurried  downstairs  and,  noting  where  the  pair  en¬ 
tered  the  forest,  stole  after  them.  * 

And  this  at  the  full  risk  of  being  seen,  for  there  was 
no  help  for  it. 

But  Old  King  Brady  gained  the  woods  without  being 
observed,  as  far  as  he  could  tell. 

There  was  a  narrow  path  here,  and  he  could  see  the 
light  of  the  lantern  which  Bicketts  carried  flashing  ahead 
of  him,  for  it  was  now  almost  dark.  .  ' 

“Crooked  work!  Crooked  work!”  thought  Old  King 
Brady.  “What  can  it  mean?” 

He  followed  the  light  througli,  the  forest  for  over  a 
mile,  steadily  gaining  upon  his  men,  until  at  last  he 
found  himself  as  close  to  them  as  he  dared  go. 

They  w^ere  still  following  the  path  over  ascending 
ground. 

At  last  they  came  out  in  sight  of  a  line  of  cliffs  about 
fifty  feet  high,  and  here  they  paused. 

Old  King  Brady  was  within  two  hundred  feet  of  them, 
but  so  noiselessly  had  he  advanced  that  his  presence  was 
wholly  unsuspected. 

He  stopped  and,  getting  bohind  a  tree,  he  watched  the 
pair. 

.They  were  now  talking  as  excitedly  as  they  had  done 
on  the  piazza. 

Suddenly  Old  King  Brady  saw  the  keeper  whip  out  a 
long  hunting  knife  and  make  a  rush  for  Shanley,  who 
took  to  his  heels,  running  toward  the  old  detective. 

Bicketts  dashed  after  him,  brandishing  the  knife. 

“That  fellow  means  murder  1”  thought  t)ld  King 
Brady. 

He  whipped  out  his  revolver  and  started  forward.  • 

At  the  same  instant  the  lawyer,  catching  his  toe  in  a 
root,  fell  flat  on  his  face. 

“Xow  I’ll  kill  you,  Jim  Shanley!”  roared  Bicketts,  and 
he  made  his  final  rush. 

Bang !  Bang ! 

Twice  Old  King  Brady  fired. 

The  first  shot  took  the  fellow  in  the  right  forearm  and 
the  knife  dropped. 

The  second  flew  wild,  and  purposely;  the  murderer 
took  to  his  heels,  and  ran  with  great  speed  along  the 
line  of  the  cliff,  disappearing  among  the  trees. 

Old  King  Brady  w^as  standing  out  in  full  view  when 
Shanley  scrambled  up,  with  a  face  as  white  as  chalk  and 
every  limb  trembling. 

“You!  Is  it  you!”  he  gasped,  catching  sight  of  the 
detective. 

“Here  I  am,  boss.  Good  job  I  came  this  way  when 
you  had  me  chased  out,”  Old  King  Brady  quietly  re¬ 
plied. 

“Great  heavens!  Yes,”  said  Shanley,  leaning  against 
a  tree.  “Where  is  he?” 

“He  went  that  way,”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  point- 
in  t'.  “Will  he  come  back,  think?” 

^‘Hea'-en  know-!  Stay  by  me,  old  man.  You  shall  be 

“  Ml  riebt,  -ir.” 


Sha)i!ey  stood  panting  for  a  few  minutes  and  then 
nervously  lighted  a  cigar. 

“He  don’t  seem  to  be  coming,”  he  remarked. 

“'No,  boss.” 

“Old  man,  follow  me.” 

They  went  along  the  line  of  cliffs  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  that  taken  by  Bicketts. 

Shanley  picked  up  the  lantern  and  led  the  way. 

Presently  they  came  to  a  place  where  the  rocks  were 
all  broken. 

At  the  top  of  a  pile  of  this  debris  Old  King  Brady 
spied  the  entrance  to  a  small  cave. 

“You  wait  here,”  said  Shanley,  pointing.  “I’m  going 
up  over  those  rocks.  I  mean  to  enter  that  cave.” 

“Yes,  boss.” 

“Old  man,  did  you  hit  him?” 

“The  first  shot  went  into  his  arm.  That’s  why  he  let 
the  knife  drop.  The  second,  didn’t  hit  him.” 

“If  he  comes  again  shoot  him  dead.  Will  you  do  it?” 

“Yes;  if  you  will  pay.  I  don’t  mind  killing  a  man,  but 
I’m  not  doing  it  for  love.” 

“Kill  him,  and  I’ll  give  you  a  hundred  dollars !” 

“Five.” 

“Don’t  trv  to  bleed  me.” 

“You  don’t  have  to  pay  a  cent,  but  if  I  kill  him  it’s 
five  hundred  dollars,  and  I  sha’n’t  be  coming  around 
blackmailing  you  for  more,  neither.” 

“It’s  a  go!”  replied  the  lawyer,  fiercely.  “You  kill 
him  and  I’ll  give  you  five  hundred!” 

Thus  saying,  Shanley  started  up  over  the  rocks  and 
disappeared  within  the  cave. 


CHAPTEB  X. 

CLOSING  IN. 

We  left  Alice  peering  through  the  window  of  the  hut 
in  the  glen. 

What  she  saw  inside  was  satisfactory  in  a  way,  for 
there  upon  a  low  stool  sat  the  “ghost.” 

A  young  man  lay  stretched  upon  the  floor,  with  his 
head  resting  upon  her  lap. 

Evidently  this  was  lovers’  business. 

The  girl  was  fondling  him,  rubbing  her  hand  over  his 
face  and  smoothing  his  hair. 

Every  now  and  again  she  would  bend  down  and  kiss 
him. 

“I  wonder  how  Harry  would  like  it  if  I  was  to  treat 
him  to  something  of  that  sort  once  in  a  while?”  thought 
Alice,  with  an  inward  chuckle. 

“Poor  boy!  And  he  is  so  patient,  too!”  she  added 
to^Hierself.  “But  who  have  we  here?” 

It  was  a  question  to  which  she  could  hope  for  no  an¬ 
swer. 

The  dwarf  was  not  in  evidence. 

Alice  watched  the  scene  for  a  moment. 

It  seemed  to  her  that  the  young  man  was  singularly 
stolid. 

He  was  not  asleep,  but  his  face  showed  no  animation 
whatever. 
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After  a  little  he  got  up  and  began  walking  about  the 
room,  muttering. 

The  girl  talked  to  him,  but  in  so  low  a  voice  that  Alice 
could  not  catch  a  sound. 

When  Alice  drew  away  she  had  reached  a  definite  con¬ 
clusion. 

“That  man  is  siirely  insane,”  she  said  to  herself. 
“There  is  no  doubt  of  that.” 

And  she  now  started  for  Mrs.  Taylor’s,  feeling  that 
she  had  done  enough  for  one  night. 

I  And  she  had  I 

To  Alice  the  situation  was  pretty  plain. 

“If  that  girl  is  Daisy  Whitemeyer,  then  the  chances 
are  the  man  is  the  real  Peter  McGraw,  Jr.,”  she  said 
to  herself. 

She  got  out  of  the  glen  without  meeting  a  soul,  and 
•managed  to  get  in  through  her  window  unseen. 

Morning  found  Alice  all  uncertain  as  to  her  course. 

“If  Old  King  Brady  were  only  here !”-  he  thought. 

Upon  thinking  matters  over  sh^  determined  to  make 
no  further  move  until  he  came. 

That  morning  the  Hermitage  Works  opened  up  for 
business. 

Toward  noon  Alice  ventured  to  walk  through  the  yard 
and  take  a  look. 

No  one  interfered  with  her. 

Among  other  places  she  peeped  into  was  the  blast  fur¬ 
nace. 

She  was  glad  she  did  so,  for  here  she  saw  the  same 
young  man  ladling  molten  steel. 

She  only  stopped  a  minute,  but  this  was  enough  to  show 
her  that  the  man  undoubtedly  knew  his  business. 

“I  surely  must  be  mistaken,”  she  said  to  herself. 
“They  would  never  employ  a  crazy  man.  Is  it  likely 
that  Peter  McGraw’s  son  was  taught  such  work?’ 

It  all  seemed  to  point  to  her  -being  wrong  then. 

But  when  she  came  to  talk  with  Mrs.  Taylor  at  dinner 
and  while  she  was  helping  her  wash  dishes  afterward,  she 
found  reason  to  change  her  mind  once  again.  ' 

“Tell  me  about  young  Mr.  McGraw,”  she  said.  “How 
was  he  brouglit  up  ?  To  fool  away  his  time  and  play  the 
rich  man’s  son,  like  most  of  his  kind?” 

“Indeed  he  was  not,”  replied  Mrs.  Taylor;  “and  that 
is  what  makes  it  seem  so  strange  to  me  that  he  lives  the 
life  they  say  he  lives  now.  Pete  was  put  to  work  right 
in  with  the  men  when  he  was  a  mere  boy.  His  father 
was  determined  that  he  should  learn  every  part  of  the 
business.  He’s  as  good  a  puddler  as  any  man  who  ever 
worked  at  the  Hermitage.” 

And  she  said  more  in  this  strain. 

“Were  anv  of  the  McGraws  ever  insane?”  Alice  sud- 
denly  asked. 

“Now  what  ever  put  that  idea  into  your  head?”  cried 
the  woman.  “Do  you  know  that  old  Mrs.  McGraw  w{^ 
insane  for  years,  and  finally  died  in'  an  asylum?” 

“No,  I  don’t  know  anything  about  it,”  replied  Alice. 
“You  mean  the  mother  of  young  Pete,  I  suppose?” 

“No,  I  don’t  mean  the  mother  of  young  Pete,”  an¬ 
swered  Mrs.  Taylor.  “[  mean  ohl  ISfrs.  ^IcGraw' — Peter 
McGraw’s  mother.  I  knew  her  well.” 

“Oh!  She  mud  have  been  far  advanced  in  years  when 
died.’^ 


“Eighty-eight.” 

“Then  insanity  runs  in  the  family.” 

“Yes.  I  think  often  that  Pete  must  be  insane  to  go 
on  the  way  he  does.” 

“By  the  way,  to  change  the  subject,  while  I  was  out 
lyalking  this  morning  I  w^ent  through  the  glen.  Away 
down-ever  so  far  I  came  to  a  cottage,  where  I  saw  a  queer, 
little  negro  dwarf.” 

“Yes;  Herky  Brown.” 

,  “You  know  him?” 

“Oh,  yes;  everybody  knows  Herky.” 

“Such  a  queer  name.” 

“  The  name  is  Hercules.  I’ve  been  told  that’s  the  name 
of  some  man  w'ho  lived  in  olden  times,  who  was  very 
strong.” 

“I  see.  They  gave  it  to  the  boy  for  a  joke.  I  saw  a 
very  pretty  white  girl  standing  there  in  the  doorway, 
too.^^ 

“I  don’t  know  jvho  she  could  have  been.  If  you  had 
seen  an  old,  black  Avoraan  she’d  be  Hannah  Brown, 
Herky’s  mother.  They  live  there  all  alone.  Hannah 
had  some  money  left  her  years  ago,  so  she  don’t  do  no 
Avork,  except  around  the  house.” 

“Well,  I  saw  the  girl  there,  anyway,”  persisted  Alice. 
“She  was  not  only  Avhite,  but  she  was  dressed  all  in 
white.” 

“T  can’t  imagine  aaTio  she  Avas,”  answered  Mrs.  Taylor, 
^^lust  have  been  some  girl  from  the  next  town.” 

Tliis  ended  the  conversation. 

Alice  settled  down  to  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  old 
detective,  to  whom  we  must  now  return. 

Old  King  Brady  waited  but  a  few  minutes  at  the  foot 
of  the  stone  pile  before  J.  H.  Shanley  came  back  out  of 
the  cave. 

“He  told  the  truth,”  the  old  detective  heard  him  mut¬ 
ter  as  he  came  down  over  the  rocks. 

“Did  you  see  anything  of  him?”  he  asked  aloud. 

“No.  He  has  not  come  again,  boss.” 

“But  he  will — he  will.  If  he  don’t  you  must  go  after 
him.  That  man  must  not  be  alive  to-morrow  morning 
— see  ?” 

“What  do  you  want  m?e  to  do,  boss?” 

“I  don’t  knoAV.  Let  me  think.  I’ll  get  out  of  here 
and  go  down  to  the  hotel.  You  can -report  to  me  in  the 
morning  what  you  have  done.”  ' 

“What  hotel?” 

“Bannock  Springs  Inn.  You  knoAV  Avhere  it  is?” 

“Oh,  yes.  You  will  go  back  in  your  boat?” 

“Yes;  and  you  must  go  with  me  to  the  boat.  To  tell 
you  tlie  truth,  I  am  afraid  of  that  man.  If  I  don’t  put 
him  out  of  the  Avay,  he  will  put  me  out  of  the  AvaA* — 
see?” 

“1 11  attend  to  that,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  drawing 
liis  re\’olver.  ^^Come  on,  boss !  I’ll  be  your  guard.” 

They  walked  back  along  the  path  in  silence. 

The  lawyer  seemed  afraid  of  his  oAvn  shadoAv,  and  kept 
looking  back  over  his  shoulder. 

He  reached  the  boat  in  safety,  however,  seeing  noth¬ 
ing  of  Ricketts  on  the  Avay. 

“Ivook  h.ere !”  '^aid  Old  King  Brady.  “How  do  I  got  my 
money  Avhen  this  job  is  done?*’ 

It  must  be  ilone  to-niglit  if  it  is  to  bo  of  any  use  to 
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me.  \oii  will  find  me  at  the  Bannock  Springs  Inn  in 
the  mornins:.’^ 

Better  give  me  something  down,  or  I  might  have 
to  call  at  your  office  in  the  Frick  Building,  Pittsburg, 
Mr.  Shanley,”  said  the  old  detective,  coolly. 

The  man  turned  pale  and  gave  a  violent  st-art. 

"^ho  are  you  that  seems  to  know  me  so  well?”  he  de¬ 
manded. 

‘'Oh,  just  another  fakir,  like  yourself,  only  a  little 
older  and  a  little  wiser.  Better  give  me  the  money,  Shan- 
iey ;  the  whole  business  will  come  handy.” 

And  Old  King  Brady’s  face  assumed  an  air  of  cool  in¬ 
solence  which  was  as  well  put  on  as  any  actor  could  have 
done. 

•  "I  see  you  think  you  have  me,”  said  Shanley.  “You 
saved  my  life,  and  I’m  willing  to  do  the  right  thing  by 
you;  but  don’t  try  to  squeeze  me,  old  man.  How  you 
know  me,  1  can’t  understand.” 

“No  such  idea,  boss.  I’m  just  as  square  as  you  are. 
Same  time  I  propose  to  see  thht  you  live  up  to  your  prom¬ 
ises.  Lawyers  are  slippery  propositions.” 

-  “I’ll  give  you  a  check.  What’s  your  name?” 

“My  name  is  Jim  Bagley,  but  no  check  won’t  do.  I 
want  cash.” 

“I  only  have  a  hundred  or  so  about  me  and  I  have  to 
get  back  to  Pittsburg. 

“Gimme  the  hundred  and  keep  the  'so.’  I’ll  send  you 
word  where  to  send  me  the  rest,  and  look  out  that  you 
do  it,  too !” 

Shanley  then  counted  out  a  hundred  dollars,  which 
Old  Kinor  Bradv  coollv  pocketed. 

^  V  fc/  j. 

He  saw  the  lawyer  pull  away  down  the  lake,  and  then 
he  turned  back  into  the  forest. 

To  attempt  a  move  on  the  bungalow  that  night  was 
something  he  declined  to  undertake  on  account  of  the 
dogs,  so  he  resolved  to  go  back  to  the  cave. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  stopped  and  changed 
back  to  his  usual  dress,  for  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
Jim  Bagley  should  ^appear  around  those  parts  again. 

Reaching  the  cliff.  Old  King  Brady  ascended  to  the 
cave  and  passed  in.-  ' 

feVit  was  but  a  small  affair,  but  at  the  end  he  came  upon 
a  rough  door,  made  of  heavy  planking,  which  stood  open. 

This  communicated  with  a  larger  cave,  where  the  old 
detective  found  things. 

Here  there  was  an  old  mattress  and  bedding  on  the 
floor,  a  few  odds  and  ends  of  dishes,  some  old  clothes  and 
other  things  which  went  to  show  that  it  had  recently 
been  occupied. 

Old  King  Brady  sat  down  in  an  old  rocking  chair,  re¬ 
solved  to  pass  the  night  there,  which  he  did,  part  of  the 
time  dozing  in  the  chair  and  oftener  prowling  about. 

Thus  he  found  plenty  of  time  for  reflecti^,  and  long 
before  the  sun  rose  he  had  come  to  his  own  conclusions. 

This  was  a  case  which  was  easily  figured' out. 

Old  King  Brady  could  only  see  it  one  way. 

He  was  sure  that  the  drowning  accident  had  been 
only  a  pretence;  that  young  Peter  McGraw  had  been 
held  a  prisoner  in  this  cave  and  that  the  friend  who  was 
with  him  had  gone  hack  to  the  world  to  pose  as  the  heir 
U)  the  McGraw  milliojis,  and  was  the  person  now  known 
aM  the  I’rince  of  Pittsburg. 


But,  even  admitting  that  such  was  the  truth,  thei# 
was  much  to  be  done'’  before  matters  could  be  straight^ 
ened  out. 

But  Old  King  Brady  felt  that  he  had  taken  a  long 
step  ahead  when  he  received  that  hundred  dollars  from- 
J.  H.  Shanley. 

Morning  dawned  clear  and  cool. 

Old  King  Brady  decided  to  pull  out  and  return  to  Pitta* 
burg. 

^  Ricketts,  of  course,  had  been  the  young  prisoner’s- 
jailer,  he  argued;  but  he  saw  little  use  in  tackling  a  man 
of  his  calibre  at  this  stage  of  the  gaine. 

So  in  the  early  morning  Old  King  Brady  took  the  back 
track.  j 

Avoiding  the  Bannock  Springs  Inn,  he  struck  into 
the  road  which  would  lead  him  to  the  railroad  statioB 
and  started  down  the  mountain. 

He  had  not  gone  far  before  he  heard  the  rattle  of 
V.  heels  behind  him,  and  the  same  light  wagon  which 

appea^d  at  the  bungalow  the  night  before  hove  in  sight, 
with  Ricketts  driving,  alone. 

The  man  was  dressed  in  his  Sunday  clothes,  and  in  th« 
back  of  the  wagon  was  a  cheap,  oilcloth  grip. 

“Ha!  On  his  travels,  eh?”  thought  Old  King  Brady. 

“Well !  A  good  job  I  didn’t  tackle  him  at  the  bungalow. 

If.  he  will  only  give  me  a  lift.  I’ll  see  what  I  can  do 
now.” 

< 

He  walked  slowly,  with  a  heavy  tread,  like  a  man  who 
had  all  he  could  do  to  get  over  the  ground. 

And  this  was  “wayback.” 

Surly  as  Sim  Ricketts  had  the  reputation  of  being,  and 
undoubtedly  was,  custom  was  too  strong  for  him.  ° 

He  reined  in  and  asked  Old  King  Brady  if  he  was  going 
to  Bannock,  where  the  station  was. 

“I  am,”  replied  the  old  detective.  j 

“Want  to  ride?” 

“I  should  be  much  obliged.” 

“Get  in,”  said  Ricketts,  and  he  cramped  his  wheel. 

Old  King  Brady  climbed  into  the  wagon,  with  much 
seeming  difficulty,  and  the  man  started  on  down  the 
mo,untain. 

“Nice  morning,”  remarked  the  old  detective. 

“Yes,”  grunted  Ricketts,  clucking  to  the  horse.  ' 

Old  King  Brady  subsided. 

With  such  people  the  best  way  is  usually  to  let  them 
tal^e  the  initiative. 

They  rode  on  for  a  mile  or  more  in  j)erfect  silence. 

Meanwhile  curiosity  was  working. 

As  they  came  down  upon  the  level,  where  the  horse 
needed  less  attention,  Ricketts  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

'‘>You  stopped  to  Bannock  Springs  Inn  last  night?”  he 
broke  out. 

Old  King  Brady  was  ready  with  his  answer. 

He  was  glad  of  the  wait  now,  for  it  had  given  him  ikne 
to  think,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  » 
stroke  would  be  the  best.  ^ 

“No,  Mr.  Ricketts,”  ho  said,  quietly.  “I  stopped  last 
night  in  the  cave  near  where  you  tried  to  murder  J  H 
Shanley !”  ' 
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<  ■  CHAPTER  XL 

L,.*..''  -  ‘  ■ 

.carry’s  letter  sends  the  prince  flying  to  PITTSBURG. 

'  would  be  hard  to  say  just  what  Young  King  Brady 
axpected  to  gain  by  sending  that  letter  to  the  ‘‘Prince 
of  Pittsburg. 

The  first  idea  had  a  definite  purpose  in  view,  of  course ; 
but  when  Harry  finally  put  it  in  the  mailbox  it  w^as  more 
•  as  a  flyer. 

That  he  had  made  a  hit  with  the  Prince,  Harry  felt 
csure. 

'The  trip  to  the  races  was  in  its  way  altogether  a  suc- 
Y!ess.  t 

There  were  three  other  “howling  swells”  in  the  party. 

They  went  down  to  Gravesend  in  a  big,  red  touring  car, 
and  there  was  lots  of  money  flying  about  that  afternoon. 

Most  of  it  flew  into  the  pockets  of  the  bookmakers,  as 
far  as  Harry  could  make  out. 

If  the  Prince  won  anything,  he  heard  nothing  of  it; 
but  then  he  was  not  constantly  with  the  young  man. 

On  the  way  home  a  quaiTel  broke  out  between  the 
Prince  and  one  of  his  companions. 

But  for  Young  King  Brady  they  would  have  come 
to  blows. 

All  hands,  excepting  Harry,  had  been  drinking  heavily, 
and  after  the  excitement  quieted  down  ‘they  stopped  at  a 
xoadhouse  on  thei  Boulevard  for  more. 

Now,  Harry  had  not  been  able  to  work  in  with  these 
friends  of  the  Prince  very  well,  and  all  three  had  evident¬ 
ly  taken  a  dislike  to  him. 

It  seemed  best  to  pull  out,  and  after  the  first  round  of 
drinks  at  the  roadhouse  Harry  got  the  Prince  to  one  side 
and  said :  I 

“Look  here,  Mr.  McGraw !  I’m  only  in  the  way  here. 
Your  friends  don’t  take  to  me.  I  think  I’ll  pull  out  and 
:go  back  to  the  hotel  on  the  cars.” 

“You  won’t  do  anything  of  the  sort,”  protested  the 
Prince,  who,  as  on  the  previous  night,  while  a  little  wob¬ 
bly,  was  still  clear-headed  enough.  “I  know  you  don’t 
like  those  fellows,  and  I  don’t  blame  you.  I’ve  had  enough 
of  them  myself.  All  they  want  out  of  me  is  my  money. 
Let’s  you  and  me  sneak,  Ackworth.  Come  and  dine  with 
me  at  the  Manhattan.  I’ve  got  to  ring  off  on  this  drink¬ 
ing  business  or  it’s  going  to  floor  me.  I  shall  pull  out  of  ^ 
town  for  a  few  days.” 

Of  course,  Harry  assented  to  this  proposition,  and  with¬ 
out  returning  to  the  room  where  they  had  been  drinking 
they  got  into  the  auto  and  were  driven  back  to  New  York 
by  the  w-ell-trained  French  chauffeur,  who  had  maintained 
absolute  silence  during  the  quarrel,  and  now  on  the  home¬ 
stretch  acted  altogether  as  if  he  was  a  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine. 

He  left  them  at  the  Manhattan,  where  Harry  persuad¬ 
ed  the  Prince  to  go  to  dinner  without  further  drinking. 

Thus  by  the  time  they  left  the  table  the  Prince  was  in 
pretty  good  shape. 

And  now  came  what  Harry  had  been  working  up  to — 
an  invitation  to  the  bachelor  apartments. 

During  all  this  time  Harry  was  in  the  dark  about  his 
fetter. 


There  had  been  time  enough  for  the  Prince  to  receive 
it. 

But  one  thing  Young  King  Brady  had  not  failed  to  ob¬ 
serve  during  all  his  conversation  with  this  young  man, 
and  that  was  his  absolute  reticence  about  himself  and  his 
own  affairs. 

He  made  no  talk  of  his*  wealth.  If  any  allusioif  was 
made  to  it  he  immediately  turned  the  conversation. 

He  did  no  boasting  and  made  little  loud  talk. 

On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  be  always  watching,  wait¬ 
ing,  listening,  as  if  expecting  that  something  was  going 
to  happen.  <  ' 

And  that  evening  something  did  happen. 

The  something  was  Harry’s  letter,  which  had  not  been 
received. 

How  the  Prince  took  it  will  now  be  shown. 

Young  King  Brady  and  the  Prince  strolled  around  to 
the  bachelor  apartment  and  went  up  to  the  third  floor. 

Here,  the  Prince  letting  himself  in  with  a  passkey, 
Harry  was  treated  to  the  sight  of  about  the  finest  set  of 
furnished  rooms  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  Prince  appeared  to  be  very  proud  of  them. 

He  at  first  rang  an  electric  bell  for  his  valet,  who  was 
not  forthcoming. 

“Alphonse  has  stepped  out,  I  suppose,”  he  remarked, 
indifferently.  “Not  that  I  care.  I  allow  him  perfect 
freedom.  I  hate  servants  mussing  around  me.  That’s 
why  I  haven’t  made  an  effort  to  get  a  new  cook.  To  tell 
the  truth,  I  expect  to  sail  for  Europe  in  a  week,  so  I’m 
not  bothering.” 

And  with  these  remarks  the  Prince  took  Harry  through 
the  suite  himself. 

When  they  returned  to  the  sitting  room,  or  parlor, 
some  ode  was  heard  entering  at  the  outer  door  with  a 
key. 

“Here  he  is  now,”  said  the  Prince,  and  he  rang  again. 

A  young  Frenchman  came  hurrying  in. 

.“Alphonse,  my  mail,”  said  the  Prince.  “I  want  it 
now.” 

“You  will  excuse  me  a  minute  while  I  look  over  mv 

V 

letters,  I  know,”  he  said,  turning  to  Harry.  “I  haven’t 
had  a  chance  to-day.” 

Of  course  Harry  was  agreeable,  and  he  sat  smoking  by 
the  window  while  the  Prince  ran  over  a  sizeable  pile  of 
letters. 

“Beggars,  beggars!”  he  growled,  crumpling  up  letter 
after  letter  and  tossing  them  into  a  waste  basket.  “It 
would  really  surprise  you,  Ackworth,  to  know  how  many 
people  were  trying  to  part  me  from  my  money.” 

Other  letters  were  opened  which  appeared  to  come 
from  ladies. 

One  or  two  of  these  the  Prince  pocketed.  Othor>  he 
tore  into  small  pieces  and  dropped  them  in  the  waste 
basket. 

The  pile  was  getting  low,  and  Harry  had  seen  nothing 
of  his  own  letter  yet. 

But  he  was  watching,  and  at  last  it  was  in  (he  Prince's 
hand. 

Harry  watched  him  out  of  the  corner  of  hi<  eye:  he 
saw  his  face  grow  white  and  (hen  rod:  his  eyes  Ma/od 
with  rage. 
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lie  finished  the  letter  and,  returning  it  to  the  envelope, 
put  It  in  his  pocket. 

lor  a  moment  he  sat  in  silence,  staring  off  into 
vacancy. 

^  .  Then  the  explosion  came. 

It  was  like  a  whirlwind  suddenly  breaking  in  on  a 
sultry  summer's  day. 

The  Prince  sprang  to  his  feet,  with  an  awful  impre¬ 
cation  aimed  against  someone  not  named. 

He  swore,  raved,  stormed,  grew  black  in  the  face  as 
he  rushed  about  the  room,  shaking  his  clenched  fist  and 
stamping  his  foot. 

Harry  tried  to  calm  him,  but  the  Prince  would  not  pay 
the  slightest  heed. 

Alphonse,  standing  in  the  doorway,  motioned  to  him 
not  to  interfere. 

At  last  the  climax  came  when  the  fellow  gave  a  yell, 
clutched  at  his  collar  and  fell  writhing  in  a  fit  on  the 
floor. 

“There,  sir,”  breathed  Alphonse.  “That’s  the  end. 

I  knew  it  would  come  to  this.” 

He  bent  dowm  and,  removing  collar  and  tie,  loosened 
up  the  clothing  of  the  epileptic,  for  such  the  Prince  un¬ 
doubtedly  was. 

“Don’t  we  want  a  doctor?”  demanded  Harry,  thinking 
that  perhaps  he  had  killed  his  man. 

“No,  no!”  replied  the  valet.  “I  have  brought  him  out 

I  of  many  fits.  He  will  come  out  of  this.”  j 

“Can  I  help  any?”  '  ^ 

“No,  sir.  There  is  nothing  to  do.  Some  would  put 
him  on  the  bed,  but  he  would  only  roll  off.  He  is  better 
so.  It  is  all  temper,  sir.  That’s  always  the  beginning 
of  it.” 

**I  will  go  if  you  wush.” 

“No,  sir.  Please  stay.  He  might  die.  I  should  want- 
your  testimony  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  death.” 

And  so  through  an  hour  Harry  watched  the  progress 
of  this  strange  disease,  which  by  doctors  is  so  little  under¬ 
stood. 

It  was  over  at  last,  and  the  Prince,  rising,  ordered 
Alphonse  to  bring  him  the  decanter,  and  he  turned  down 
a  huge  drink  of  brandy. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  laid  dowm  the  glass  that  he 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  Harry’s  presence. 

Then  turning  suddenly  he  said : 

“Ackworth,  when  are  you  going  West?” 

“Any  time,”  replied  Harry.  “I  should  have  started 
for  8t.  Paul  to-day  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  you.” 

“Go  to-night  with  me,  will  you?” 

“I  will.” 

“Via  Pittsburg?  Will  it  put  you  out  any?” 

“Not  in  the  least.” 

“Alphonse,  pack  my  grip,”  ordered  the  Prince.  “You 
stop  here  and  look  after  things.  I  am  off  for  Pittsburg.” 

'  “And  heaven  h^lp  J.  IT.  Shanley  when  you  get  there,” 
thought  Harry.  “1  am  afraid  1  have  signed  one  lawyer’s 
death  warrant.” 

•  And  to  Pittsburg  they  went  that  night. 

But  if  Harry  exyKjcted  to  get  anything  out  of  the 
Prince  on  the  way  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment. 

ff  he  highroller  never  opened  liis  mouth  during  tlie 
entile  journey  on  the  subject  of  his  own  affairs. 


Before  they  reached  their  destination  Harry  was 
vited  to  stay  over  a  day  or  two  and  be  shown  the  sighta. 

They  went  to  the  Hotel  Schenley,  where  an  expensive- 
suite  Avas  taken. 

The  Prince  then  announced  that  he  had  business  t© 
attend  to  and  would  see  Harry  later  in  the  day,  and  left 
the  hotel. 

To  shadow  him  in  disguise  to  the  Frick  building  was 
one  of  the  hardest  contracts  Young  King  Brady  ever 
undertook,  it  called  for  such  quick  work. 

We  wish  we  could  describe  Harry’s  methods  in  detail;, 
but  space  will  not  permit. 

First  it  was  to  a  costumer’s  on  Penn  avenue. 

The  Prince  vanished  here. 

The  man  who  came  out  in  his  place  was  a  roughly- 
dressed  fellow'  who  looked  capable  of  any  crime. 

Harry  actually  feared  murder,  and  felt  that  he  ought 
to  warn  the  lawyer,  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  way. 

His  fears  were  groundless  so  far  as  that  call  was  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  Prince  was  not  inside  the  lawyer's  office  dooir 
three  minutes. 

•  When  he  came  out  his  face  show'ed  that  he  had  some? 
definite  purpose  in  view. 

“Shanley’s  out,  of  course,”  thought  Harry,  “and  I  am 
thankful  for  it.” 

He  went  down  An  the  elevator  w'ith  the  Prince. 

Once  when  their  eyes  met  he  thought  he  was  dis¬ 
covered,  but  it  proved  to  be  a  false  alarm. 

The  Prince  now  steered  straight  for  the  Union  sta¬ 
tion,  and  Harry  saw  him  buy  a  ticket  foriMcGrawsviRe. 

Then  he  remembered  that  the  Hermitage  Works  were 
to  be  opened. 

“If  I  only  knew  where  the  Governor  was,”  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  took  his  seat  in  the  train  with  a  ticket  for 
McGrawsville  in  his  pocket. 

He  had  not  the  least  idea  what  he  was  going  np 
against. 

It  was  now  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

Harry  determined  to  stick  close  ■^o  his  shadowing  eveia 
at  the  risk  of  discoveiy,  for  he  feared  the  murder  of  the 
lawyer  on  his  account.  ( 

Little  did  he  imagine  that  this  same  J.  11.  Shanley  had 
hired  Old  King  Brady  to  do  murder  on  his  own  ac«ount. 

It  was  a  nervous  time  for  Harry  all  around,  and  hie 
relief  can  be  imagined  when,  upon  his  arrival  at  Mo- 
Grawsville,  he  saw  Old  King  Brady  standing  on  the  plat¬ 
form. 

And  now,  murder  or  no  murder,  Harry  had  to  give  up 
his  shadowing,  for  Old  King  Brady  commanded  him  to 
follow  by  a  secret  sign. 

I 

CHAPTER  XII.  1 

f 

CONCLUSION. 

Old  King  Brady  is  and  always  has  been  a  great  One 
to  act  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  moment,  as  m  thie 
ease  with  the  man  Sim  Ricketts,  to  whom  he  declared 
liirnsclf  thus  boldly  in  ibe  wagon. 
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And  it  is  only  due  to  the  old  detective  to  say  that  his 
judgment  in  that  respect  is  rarely  at  fault. 

And  so  it  proved  in  this  case. 

As  he  made  that  abrupt  speech  Old  King  Brady  dis- 
|)layed  his  detective’s  shield. 

Ricketts  gave  a  sickly  gasp,  and  turned  so  white  that 
for  the  moment  the  old  detective  thought  he  was  going 
to  fall  out  of  the  wagon. 

^^Am — am  I  arrested?”  he  gasped. 

^^Who  said  anything  about  being  arrested?”  replied 
Old  King  Brady.  “Know  who  I  am?” 

■^^You — ^no!  A^ou  must  be  the  tramp.” 

■^^Yes.  Know  what  I’ve  got  in  niy  pocket?” 

“N— no.” 

“The  same  revolver  I  used  last  night  to  prevent  you 
from  committing  murder!” 

“Ah!” 

“Also  a  hundred  dollars,  money  paid  me  by  J.  H. 
Shanley  to  murder  you.” 

“The  scoundrel!  If  I  was  to  tell - ” 

“Oh,  pshaw,  Ricketts,  you  can’t  tell  me  anything  I 
don’t  know  already.  You  and  Shanley  worked  in  to¬ 
gether  till  you  worked  out  together.  The  Prince  of  Pitts¬ 
burg  is  a  fake.  There  was  nobody  drowned  that  time. 
You  kept  young  McGraw  locked  in  the  cave  ever  since 
that  day  until  he  went  out  of  it.  I  suppose  you  bled 
Shanley  a  little  too  heavy  and  he  turned  on  you.  Now 
it’s  your  turn  to  be  bled.  I’m  sent  by  Peter  McGraw  to 
learn  the  truth.  I’ve  learned  it.  Going  to  stand  in  with 
me  or  stand  out  against  me?  Of- course  you  know  that 
the  old  man  still  lives.” 

Of  course  he  knew  it! 

His  face  showed  it! 

Old  King  Brady  had  no  trouble  with  his  man. 

Long  before  they  reached  the  station  Sim  Ricketts  was 
satisfied  that  he  had  bought  the  world-famous  Old  King 
QBrady  with  promises. 

For  Ricketts  had  his  little  scheme  on  foot. 

He  did  not  tell  Old  King  Brady  all  of  it,  but  he* told 
lenough  to  enable  the  old  detective  to  guess  the  rest. 

Ricketts  was  bound  for  IMcGrawsville. 

Old  King  Brady  w^ent  with  liim. 

They  separated  at  the  station.  Old  King  Brady  to  call 
off  his  assistant,  as  he  told  this  country  schemer,  Ricketts 
to  attend  to  his  own  affairs,  which  will  be  presently  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  old  detective  walked  to  ^Irs.  Taylor’s,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  Alice  in. 

When  he  heard  her  story  as  they  walked  together 
over  the  bridge  and  up  tlie  Corry  road,  all  became  plain 
indeed,  and  he  told  her  of  his  own  adventures  at  Ban¬ 
nock  Springs. 

“What  shall  we  do?”  demanded  Alice.  “Try  to  see 
old  Peter  McGraw?  A'ou  say  he  lives  in  secret  vaults 
under  the  Bunker’s  church,  which  I  can  readily  believe.” 

“And  which  this  man  Ricketts  assures  me  is  true. 
Yes;  we  will  try  and  see  him.  Now  listen.  Your  story 
has  given  me  a  clew  to  the  wliole  secret.  The  ‘ghost’ 
of  the  blast  furnace,  whom  old  ]\IcGraw  believes  to  be 
the  spirit  of  the  Whitemeyer  girl,  is  really  a  woman 
whom  Ricketts  hired  to  ])lay  this  ]nirt  and  to  fool  the 
old  man.  For  a  long  time  he  kept  young  ^[cGraw  a 


prisoner.  The  fellow  went  crazy  within  a  w'cek.  He 
has  been  craz}'^  ever  since.  He  has  no  idea  w'ho  he  is. 
He  thinks  he  is  a  steelworker  out  of  a  job.  Shanley  be¬ 
lieved  him  dead  until  lately.  The  Prince  of  Pittsburg  is 
an  adventurer;  name  Alex  Furguson,  a  tool  of  Shanley’s. 
The  lawyer  controls  all  the  money.  Ricketts’  little  plot 
is  to  marry  this  woman  to  the  real  McGraw  and  then 
to  have  the  old  man  turn  up  and  acknowledge  the  mar¬ 
riage,  beliefing  her  to  be  Daisy  Whitemeyer.  I  can  see 
through  the  whole  plan.  They  will  divide.” 

“But  why  did  old  Peter  McGraw  disappear  and  take 
up  his  residence  in  the  graveyard  vaults  where  the  negro 
dw'arf,  ‘Snick’,  as  he  calls  him,  Herky  everyone  else  calls 
him,  waits  on  him,  of  course?” 

“He’s  crazy  on  religion,  according  to  Ricketts.  I  dare¬ 
say  it  is  so.  I  tell  you  what  we  will  do,  Alice.  I’ll  draw 
up  a  statement,  and  we  will  call  him  out  of  his  tomb  to¬ 
night  and  hand  it  to  him.  We  will  be  guided  by  what  he 
says.” 

And  this  was  done. 

When  Old  King  Brady  met  Harry  at  the  station  next 
morning,  as  has  been  told,  he  considered  the  case  about 
settled. 

He  called  Harry  aside,  and  a  quick  comparison  of  notes 
was  had. 


“Shanley  is  at  the  works  now  in  charge,”  said  the  old 
detective.  “Ricketts  has  gone  to  Pittsburg,  and -I  have 
the  old  hermit  of  the  tombs  under  promise  to  appear 
at  twelve  o’clock  and  claim  the  Hermitage  Works  as  his 
own.  We  are  to  back  him  up.  He  will  acknowledge  this 
insane  man  as  his  son.  Meanwhile  we  are  to  prepare  the 
fellow  for  what  is  coming  if  we  can.  Get  out  of  sight. 
Make  your  change,  and  we  will  go  to  the  blast  furnace 
and  see  what  we  can  do.  I  have  my  doubts  as  to  what 
we  shall  be  able  to  accomplish.  But  the  fellow  is  per¬ 
fectly  harmless,  they  say,  and  he  does  his  work  well.” 

“Shall  we  be  let  in?’^  asked  Harry. 

“Oh,  yes,  for  I  have  let  the  foreman,  an  old  friend  of 
McGraw’s,  into  the  secret.  He  fullv  identifies  voung 
Peter,  much  as  his  long  confinement  has  altered  his  ap¬ 
pearance.” 

“And  Alice?  Where  is  she?” 

“Gone  down  the  glen  to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of 
the  ‘ghost.’  She  will  be  there  when  we  arrest  the  woman. 
She  has  already  got  in  with  her.” 

“She  could  get  in  with  anyone,  but  I  am  glad  you  did 
not  set  her  after  the  Prince.  He  is  about  the  limit  for 
a  vulgar,  drunken  upstart.” 

“You  seem  to  have  done  your  work  pretty  well  in  that 
line.” 

“A  es,  if  it  don’t  end  up  in  the  Prince  murdering  the 
lawyer.” 


“M  liich,  for  your  sake,  T  hope  won't  come  about,  but 
if  it  does  you  need  not  blame  yourself.  The  sending  of 
that  letter  was  a  good  scheme.” 


Harry  now  left  tlie  old  detective,  and,  going  into  a 
remote  corner  of  the  churcliyard,  he  made  his"  changi\ 
feeling  that  his  work  in  shadowing  the  Prince  was  done. 
As  the  Bradys  left  the  place  Uarrx  asked: 

“Which  way  now,  ('Jovernor?” 

“Well,"  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “1  intend  to  go  over 
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to  The  Hermitage  ^Yorks  and  find  out  what  the  situation 
may  be  there.’’ 

“And  if  we  meet  the  Prince?” 

“There  will  be  something  doing,  you  can  depend.  That 
crook  must  not  be  allowed  to  run  around  loose  any  longer. 
But,  Harr}’,  I  have  a  feeling  in  my  bones  that  matters  are 
drawing  to  a  close,  and  I  am  not  sorry,  as  this  case  has 
kept  us  hustling  pretty  hard  for  some  time.” 

“^ark !  Some  one’s  coming  I” 

“We  must  not  be  seen  here.  Quick!  Get  into  those 
bushes  beside  the  road  until  that  rig  goes  by.” 

They  hastily  left  the  road  and,  plunging  into  the  shrub¬ 
bery,  hid  behind  some  trees. 

*  / 

The  sound  of  carriage  wheels  and  the  pounding  of  a 
horse’s  hoofs  reached  their  ears. 

Watching  intently,  they  soon  observed  a  buggy  being 
driven  along  at  a  furious  pace  by  a  man  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  tfp  in  the  vehicle  and  lashing  the  horse  unmercifully. 

On  he  came  like  a  whirlwind,  the  animal  kicking  up  a 
big  cloud  of  dust. 

The  old  detective  gave  a  gasp  and  clutched  at  Harry’s 
arm,  whispering: 

“Look!  Look!  Do  you  see  who  it  is?  Do  you  rec¬ 
ognize  him,  boy 

“Good  heavens,  it  is  J.  H,  Shanley !”  replied  Young 
King  Brady,  in  agitated  tones.  “What  in  thunder  does 
this  mean?” 

“Listen !  He  is  being  pursued  !” 

The  half-maddened  horse,  stung  by  the  cruel  lash, 
went  thundering  by,  the  man  yelling  at  it  to  urge  him 
on  to  greater  speed,  and  the  whip  whistling  in  the  air 
every  time  he  brought  it  down  with  a  terribje  cut  on  the 
creature’s  flanks. 

He  went  by  like  a  flash. 

In  a  moment  more-  he  was  gone. 

“Heading  for  the  works!”  breathed  Old  King  Brady, 
excitedly.  “What  now  ?” 

sJ 

“Another  horse  coming.” 

“Chasing  Shanley?” 

“Yes — like  fury.” 

“Watch  and  see  if  you  can  recognize - ” 

He  was  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Shanley’s  pur¬ 
suer,  a  man  on  horseback,  who  was  riding  hard  in  a  des¬ 
perate  attempt  to  overtake  the  other. 

Hany  recognized  him  first. 

“The  Prince  of  Pittsburg!”  he  muttered. 

Up  to  them  dashed  the  saddle  horse,  all  covered  with 
sweat,  while  great  masses  of  foam  dripped  from  its  jaws, 
and  they  saw  the  rider  dig  spurs  into  its  bleeding  flanks 
with  savage  energy  as  he  urged  it  along. 

The  moment  he  vanished  down  the  road  in  a  cloud  of 
dust  the  two  officers  came  from  their  covert  and  stood 
silently  watching  the  road. 

Finally  Old  King  Brady  said : 

“Come,  Harry!  We  have  not  got  an  instant  to  lose. 
When  those  two  men  come  together  I  want  to  be  on  the 
job,  that’s  all.” 

“Perhaps  I  am  in  a  measure  responsible  for  this,”  said 
‘  Harry,  as  he  hurried  along  beside  his  chief;  “but  I  have 
I  no  rerrretfi.  We  arc  not  in  this  business  for  sentimental 
>  and  must  expect  all  kinds  of  trouble  at  the  most 

1  yn^'Xpected  moments.” 


They  hurried  down  the  road  and  Old  King  Brady,  who 
was  slightly  in  advance  of  Harry,  suddenly  caught  sight 
of  a  man’s  figure  lying  in  the,  dust  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

“Hello!  What’s  this?”  he  exclaimed,  pointing  at  the 
huddled-up  form.  “'A  corpse?” 

The  old  detective  knelt  down  beside  the  man  and,  mak¬ 
ing  a  quick  examination,  shook  his  head. 

“Merely  stunned,”  he  commented. 

“How  did  he  get  knocked  out?” 

“Hanged  if  I  know.  He  seems  to  be  reviving  now. 
Perhaps  we  can  find  out,” 

The  man  soon  recovered  and  got  upon  his  feet,  swear¬ 
ing  and  raving  furiously. 

“See  here,  my  friend  !’^  said  Old  King  Brady,  kindly. 
“What’s  the  matter  with  you,  anyway?” 

“Boss,  I  was  knocked  down  by  a  horse  hitched  to  a 
buggy.  There  was  a  crazy  man  standing  up  in  the  car¬ 
riage,  beating  the  poor  animal  terribly. 

“Did  you  recognize  the  man?” 

“Yes,  sir.  It  was  Mr.  J.  H.  Shanley.  He  saw  me 
crossing  the  road  and  yelled  at  me  to  get  out  of  the  way, 
but  I  didn’t  Have  time,  as  the  outfit  was  tearing  along 
like  a  thunderbolt.  Before  I  had  taken  two  steps  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  hoofs  gave  me  a  thump  on  the  head  that  sent 
me  sprawling.” 

“You  had  a  narrower  escape  than  you  imagine.” 

“How  is  that,  boss?” 

“Why  a  man  on  horseback  was  chasing  Shanley,  and 
while  you  laid  senseless  the  second  horse  may  have  tram¬ 
pled  on  you,  too.” 

“Good  Lord !  That  accounts  for  the  way  I  ache  al! 
over  my  body.” 

The  detectives -examined  him  and,  finding  none  of  his 
bones  broken,  s^  It  him  on  his  way,  swearing  he  would 
never  work  for  the  men  who  injured  him. 

The  Bradys  then  went  to  the  Hermitage  Works  and 
walked  boldly  in. 

No  one  interfered  with  them,  and  they  made  for  the 
first  of  the  blast  furnaces,  meeting  Old  King.  Brady’s 
friend,  the  foreman,  outside. 

“So  you  have  come  again,”  he  said,  drawing  them  to 
one  side. 

“Yes,  I  am  here  again,  Mr.  Mills,”  replied  Old  King 
Brady.  “This  young  man  is  my  partner.  Is  our  man 
inside?” 

“He  is,  and  working  away.  But  I  advise  you  to  be 
careful.  If  he  is  Pete,  as  you  believe,  he  is  surely  in¬ 
sane.  He  is  a  sullen  wretch,  as  you  find  him  now,  he 
won’t  speak  to  anyone,  but  he  works  well  just  the  same. 
It  was  I  who  taught  him  when  he  was  a  boy.” 

“Does  he  seem  to  know  you?” 

“I  can’t  make  out  that  he  does.  I’m  afraid  of  him, 
to  tell  the  truth,  after  what  you  have  told  me.  Ha 
certainly  isn’t  fit  to  be  handling  melted  metal.” 

“Let  us  tackle  him.” 

“Do  you  want  to  speak  to  him  alone  ?” 

“Yes;  it  would  be  best.” 

“I  will  call  oil  the  other  workmen  for  a  few  minutes.’* 

He  did  so,  and  while  the  men  remained  outside  the 
door  the  Bradys  entered  the  blast  furnace  where  the 
young  man  was  at  work  with  his  ladle. 


THE  BRADYS  AND  THE  ‘TRINCE  OF  PITTSBURG.’^ 


They  could  both  see  that  he  bore  quite  a  strong  re- 
eemblanae  to  the  Prince. 

vOld  King  Brady  opened  the  talk. 

^Oood-moming,”  he  said.  this  is  the  way  you 

^0  it  I” 

The  young  man  glanced  up  quickly,  but  went  on  with 
^lia  ladling  without  response. 

"Can  I  have  a  few  minutes’  talk  with  you,  Brown?” 
esked  the  old  detective,  using  the  name  under  which  the 
man  had  hired. 

"Who  are  you?”  he  demanded  in  a  surly  way. 

"I  will  try  to  explain  if  you  will  stop  a  minute.  I 
!?vant  to  see  you  on  particular  business.” 

"I  am  busy  working.  Get  out.” 

"But - ” 

"Get  out,  I  tell  you!”  shouted  McGraw,  his  face  sud¬ 
denly  becoming  inflamed  with  passion.  "I  don’t  want 
fco  be  interfered  with,  and  I  won’t  be!” 

It  was  a  desperate  moment. 

The  wretch  raised  his  ladle  full  of  molten  metal  and 
^rew  it  towards  the  detectives.  « 

But  for  the  quickness  with  which  they  jumped  aside 
they  would  have  been  horribly  burned. 

The  workmen  sprang  to  .their  aid  and  seized  McGraw, 
sprho  struck  at  the  Bradys  with  the  ladle. 

The  question  of  insanity  was  speedily  settled. 

He  began  yelling: 

"I  won’t  go  back  to  the  hole!  You  shan’t  make  me!” 

It  was  all  they  could  do  to  hold  him,  and  in  the  end 
the  Bradys  had  to  handcuff  him. 

By  this  time  he  was  raving  like  the  lunatic  he  was,  and 
they  had  to  lock  him  in  a  storeroom  in  another  building. 

Disgusted  with  their  failure,  the  Bradys  started  to 
leave  the  yard,  although  it  was  now  half-past  eleven,  and 
they  expected  the  hermit  to  appear  at  twelve. 

As  they  were  passing  the  office  they  ran  up  against 
another  excitement. 

s 

The  door  flew  open,  and  a  female  typewriter  ran  out, 
screaming  murder. 

"You  see!”  cried  Harrv.  "My  fears  were  well  found¬ 
ed.” 

They  rushed  in,  showing  their  shields. 

'The  foreman  and  others  followed. 

It  was  as  they  anticipated. 

Disregarding  the  excited  young  woman  and  an  equally 
excited  young  man — the  bookkeeper — who  tried  to  teil 
how  shots  had  been  fired  in  the  private  office,  the  door 
of  which  was  locked,  the  Bradys  burst  in  the  door  to 
come  upon  a  double  tragedy. 

On  the  floor  lay  the  Prince  of  Pittsburg,  dead,  with 
a  revolver  in  his  hand. 

In  a  chair  at  the  desk  J.  H.  Shanley  reclined,  dying. 

He  also  held  a  revolver. 

Which  fired  first  after  a  long  and  stormy  interview  was 
aever  known,  but  that  the  men  had  shot  each  other 
there  could  be  no  doubt. 

Shanley  expired  without  speaking. 

And  to  this  day  Harry  feels  that  ho  was  the  cause  of 
the  death  of  these  two  crooks. 

While  they  were  at  it  into  the  office  walked  the  hermit 
of  the  tombs. 


He  was  well  dres.sed,  and  with  his  long  white  hair  and 
flowing  beard  he  cut  a  most  striking  figure. 

"I  am  Peter  McGraw!”  he  said  in  his  deep  voice.  "D 
am  the  owner  of  these  works.  Waste  no  sympathy  upon] 
these  dead  men.  The  one  was  a  black  traitor,  the  other; 
an  impostor.  Clear  the  office.  I  have  returned  to  the* 


world  to  take  charge  of  my  own. 


}} 


And  as  many  recognized  him,  this  settled  it.  and  prac¬ 
tically  the  case  ended  there. 

The  Bradys  went  up  the  glen  and  arrested  the  "ghost,”! 
whom  Alice  had  held  ready  for  the  descent.  | 

She  proved  to  be  one  Lucy  Waters,  a  notorious  Pitts- j 
burg  adventuress. 

She  confessed  all,  and  told  how  Ricketts  had  hired  her* 
to  play  her  part.  jj 

That  she  had  not  married  young  McGraw  was  no  fault i 
of  hers.  He  simply  would  not  <3onsent. 

Ricketts  got  wind  of  the  affair  and  was  never  ‘heardi 
of  afterward.  3 


As  Mr.  McGraw  refused  to  prosecute  the  Waters^ 
woman,  she  finallv  went  free.  * 

Y^oung  McGraw  was  taken  to  a  private  sanitarium  and) 
placed  under  tretment.  \ 

A  year  later  he  was  discharged,  cured.  -5 

Meanwhile  the  old  man  ran  the  works. 

Silent  and  grim  he  came  there  to  business  day  after! 
day,  but  he  never  returned  to  his  elegant  mansion  atr 
McGrawsville,  nor  to  his  house  in’  East  Libert}^ 

Fitting  up  one  of  the  laborer’s  cottages,  he  lived  the 
life  of  a  hermit,  until  abo'ut  eighteen  months  later  he 
,w’as  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

What  ’  induced  him  to  adopt  his  singular  course  was ' 
never  known. 

But  long  before  that  this  strange  man  had  liberally 
compensated  the  Bradys  for  their  w'ork. 

The  son  the  detectives  never  saw  afterwards. 

The  young  man  inherited  his  father’s  immense  estate/ 
He  then  promptly  sold  out  to  the  Steel  Trust,  who 
closed  the  works  and  pulled  them  down,  McGrawsville 
again  becoming  a  deserted  village,  and  it  so  remains. 

Among  the  papers  of  the  dead  lawyer  was  discovered 
ample  evidence  of  his  crooked  plotting. 

That  he  richly  deserved  his  fate  there  was  no  doubt. 
And  so  did  his  companion,  who  proved  to  be  an  ex¬ 
convict  and  a  once  noted  confidence  man  in  the  West. 

Thus  ended  the  mystery  of  the  blast  furnaces,  but  a 
mystery  which  was  never  solved  was  how  the  late  Sena¬ 
tor  Brickmore  came  to  interest  himself  in  the  case  of 
The  Bradys  and  the  Prince  of  Pittsburg.” 

THE  END. 


(( 
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A  Washington  scientist,  in  illustrating  recently  what  the 
telescope  and  the  miscroscope  have  done  in  extending  the 
powers  of  vision,  employed  the  follotving  figures;  Imagine  the 
size  of  an  eye,  and  therefore  of  a  man  capable  of  seeing  in  a 
natural  way  what  the  ordinary  eye  sees  with  the  aid  of  a  large 
telescope,  and  also  the  size  of  a  man  who  could  plainly  see  with 
his  natural  eye  what  we  see  with  a  powerful  microscope.  The 
first  man  would  be  a  giant  several  miles  tall,  and  the  second 
a  midget  of  a  very  small  fraction  of  an  inch  in  height. 


beginning  to  breathe  more  freely,  for  at  one  time  it  was  th* 
fear  of  our  medical  men  that  they  might  spread  the  bubonl® 
plague  that  had  appeared  in  San  Francisco  and  cause  a  fright¬ 
ful  sacrifice  of  human  lives. 

i 

It  is  related  that  the  present  Czar  of  Russia,  returning  once 
from  a  long  journey,  was  weary  and  in  no  mood  to  be  trifled 
with.  As  he  was  passing  through  his  apartments  he  slipped  on,' 
a  bearskin  mat  that  lay  on  the  polished  floor.  Clutching  at 
one  of  his  attendants,  he  nearly  brought  himself  and  his  sup¬ 
port  to  the  floor.  Baron  Enidoff,  at  the  time  a  confidential  ad¬ 
viser,  could  not  check  a  smile,  which  his  monarch  turned  just 
in  time  to  observe.  The  next  day  Enidoff  was  dismissed  from 
his  office,  and  lost  the  sixty  thousand  dollars  attached  to  the 
post.  *  *  *  Another  ruler  who  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  is  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Germany.  Gough  Milbanke,  a  clever  but  bluff  Scot^ 
who  was  an  expert  in  colonial  administration,  was  once  taken 
up  by  the  Kaiser,  who  wished  his  advice  on  Eastern  affairs,.. 
and  had  decided  to  give  him  an  important  position  to  guard 
German  interests  in  China.  At  one  of  their  conferences  the* 
Kaiser  made  an  absurd  suggestion  as  to  Eastern  diplomacy. 
Milbanke  laughed.  The  Emperor  wished  him  a  frigid  good¬ 
night,  and  never  received  him  again.  *  *  *  Another  Scottish 
administrator,  Duncan  McVea,  was  advising  the  pleasant  but 
touchy  King  of  Portugal,  who  had  planned  to  put  the  shaky 
government  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  in  the  hands  of  this 
skillful  manager.  The  king  became  much  excited,  and  mad® 
a  ludicrous  botch  of  his  English,  which  is  usually  excellent. 
McVea  smiled  audiblj'’,  and  was  promptly  ordered  away.  H© 
was  never  appointed  to  the  governorship,  which  carried  s 
salary  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 


About  two  mouths  ago  a  railroad  engineer  on  an  A’ustrian 
railway  complained  to  the  authorities  that  every  time  his 
train  passed  a  certain  cottage  in  a  village  a  young  girl  stood 
at  the  window  and  made  faces  at  him,  and  that  her  action  hurt 
his  feelings.  An  officer  of  the  law  proceeded  to  the  house  and 
found  that  it  was  a  girl  eight  years  old.  She  said  she  didn’t 
like  the  engineer  because  he  had  red  hair,  but  she  was  told 
that  she  had  got  to  quit  making  faces  at  the  poor  fellow  or 
go  to  jail. 

“It’s  odd,  the  different  sources  of  bank  deposits,”  remarked 
George  Lomnitz.  “For  example,”  he  said,  “we  receive  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  every  year  from  Cleveland  •  men  in  the  army 
and  navy.  The  amounts  range  from  $5  a  month  from  privates 
to  $30  or  more  from  some  of  the  officers.  Most  of  this  is  sent 
to  us  direct  by  the  paymaster  of  the  army  or  navy,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Just  now  we  are  getting  a  lot  of  money  from 
men  in  the  navy  on  this  cruise  to  the  Pacific.  The  paymaster 
makes  out  a  list  of  the  various  deposits  and  sends  along  a 
check  to  cover  the  total  amount.  Thus  the  men  draw  their 
pay  and  deposit  it  without  ever  seeing  it.  Their  pass-books 
in  a  good  many  cases  are  left  right  here.” 

“We  have  begun  arresting  people  in  Seattle  who  fail  to  com¬ 
ply  with  a  recently  passed  ordinance  relating  to  rats,”  said  Dr. 
S,  J.  Fowler,  of  the  State  of  Washington.  “Just  before  I  left 
home  two  butchers  were  haled  into  court  for  violating  the  law, 
in  that  they  had  failed  to  make  their  premises  ratproof.  After 
the  law  was  pas.sed  the  police  went  about  informing  all  market 
men.  grocers,  and  dealers  in  food  products  that  they  must  for¬ 
tify  their  houses  against  the  rodents  or  else  be  liable  to  ar- 
re:-t.  The  purpose  was  to  cut  off  the  rats  from  their  sources  of 
sustenance,  and  thereby  make  easier  their  extermination. 
TliC  butchers  arre.sted  did  not  try  to  make  their  places  of 
basJn^.-i  secure  against  the  entrance  of  the  pests,  and  they 
will  no  doubt  have  to  suffer.  We  have  slain  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  rats  since  the  campaign  of  destruction  began,  and  are 


WITH  THE  FUNNY  FELLOWS. 


Sharpson — I  haven’t  much  acquaintance  with  Spun  jail,  but 
I’m  not  favorably  impressed  with  hini.  How  does  he  strik® 
you?”  Phlatz — For  a  V,  generally.” 

“Yes!  I  married  ho  less  than  eighty  young  people  in  my 
last  parish.”  “Then  you  oughter  be  ashamed  o’  yourself;  ye’re 
worse  than  Solomon!” 

I 

A  slender  form  parted  the  mist  and  looked  down  at  the  mis¬ 
placed  switch.  “You  have  my  deepest  sympathies,”  it  remark¬ 
ed  with  a  long-drawn  sigh.  “And  who  are  you?”  the  switch 
inquired.  The  slender  stranger  sighed  again.  “I’m  the  thing 
that  gets  the,  blatne  for  all  the  big  fires,”  it  answered.  “My 
name  is  defective  wiring.” 

t 

“Are  you  sane  or  insane?”  asked  the  reporter  of  the  murder 
suspect  who  was  charged  with  killing  his  sweetheart.  “Did 
they  see  me  do  it?”  asked  the  prisoner  in  his  turn.  “Saw  you 
plain  as  day,”  was  the  reassuring  answer.  “Then  I  am  crazy, 
of  course,”  replied  the  prisoner  impatiently,  as  he  turned  to 
receive  bouquets  from  a  group  of  well-dressed  and  tenderly 
adoring  women. 

Bad  Dick  was  finding  the  new  boy  next  door  unaccountably 
peaceable.  “You’re  mamma’s  pet,  ain’t  yuh?”  he  said.  “Yep. 
That’s  me,”  answered  the  new  boy.  “Don’t  dast  go  ’way  from 
home  thout  askin  her,  do  yuh?’  “Nope.”  “If  I  was  ter  teR 
yuh  I  could  swaller  a  big  red  apple  ’thout  chawin’  it  you’cJ 
think  I  war  lyin’,  wouldn’t  yuh?”  “Oh,  I  don’t  know.”  “Weli, 
1  kin,  durn  ye!  Take  that!”  (Biff!) 
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TWO  HAIRS. 
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“I  have  been  sent  by  the  chief  to  look  into  this  matter  of  ,♦ 
Jack  Sands’  untimely  death.” 


‘Ah!”  He  looked  me  over  critically.  “The  last  man  I 


By  ALEXANDER  ARMSTRONG. 


It  was  a  shock  to  me  as  well  as  to  every  other  member  of 
the  force  when  we  learned  of  the  violent  death  of  Jack  Sands. 

Jack  had  not  long  since  been  attached  to  the  city  force,  but 
bis  peculiarly  great  ability  in  certain  lines  of  cases  had  re¬ 
sulted  In  his  being  offered  a  position  on  the  secret  service 
force,  with  headquarters  at  Washington. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  day  he  came  to  me  to  impart  the 
news  of  the  offer,  and  ask  my  advice. 

I  told  him  that  had  the  offer  come  to  me  I  should  refuse 
ft,  for  a  man  engaged  in  the  secret  service  rarely  gets  sufficient 
credit  for  what  he  does.  But  added  that  if  he  had  never 
lived  in  Washington,  and  fancied  he  would  like  the  city,  he 
might  accept  it.  . 

After  some  conversation,  during  which  I  discovered  that 
his  heart  was  set  on  accepting  the  position,  I  chimed  in  with 
him^  so  that  he  might  not  carry  with  him  a  feeling  that  in 
taking  the  step  he  had  been  acting  counter  to  the  judgment 
of  a  friend  on  whom  he  knew  he  could  depend. 

How  I  wished  now  that  I  had  warned  him  against  going 
Into  the  secret  service. 

We  who  were  around  headquarters  when  the  dispatch  came 
were  still  engaged  in  wondering  as  to  what  the  details  were 
When  I  was  summoned, 

/ 

On  responding,  the  chief  looked  at  me  and  asked: 

“Are  you  ready  for  a  commission?” 

“I  guess  so.  What  is  it?” 

“It’s  to  learn  something  about  the  death  of  your  old  friend.” 
“Jack  Sands!  ”  I  was  all  eagerness  now.  “I’ll  go  with 
pleasure.  Where  was  he  killed?  And  when?  And  what  are 
the  details  as  already  received?” 

In  less  than  five  minutes  all  the  points  the  chief  could 
afford  were  in  my  possession,  and  I  was  being  driven  at  a 
mad  rate  to  the  railroad  depot. 

There  was  scant  time  to  catch  the  train — I  certainly  would 
not  have  half  a  minute  to  spare. 

The  door  was  just  closing  as  I  sprang  into  the  waiting- 
poom, 

“Hold  on,  there!  ”  I  yelled,  as  I  darted  across  the  fioor. 

-  “Too  late!” 
j  Clang! 

\  Shut  went  the  heavy  door. 

■“Quick!  ”  I  cried.  “Let  me  through — see  here — this  badge — 
1  am  a  detective,  and  I’m  in  the  tallest  kind  of  a  hurry!  ” 

It  was  against  orders  for  the  doorman  to  let  me  through, 
but  he  made  an  exception  in  this  instance,  and  as  I  dashed 
past  he  said,  sharply: 

“She’s  been  given  the  bell  to  go,  and  you’ll  have  to  skip 
lively,  or  she’ll  be  off  without  you.” 

I  ran  at  the  top  of  my  speed,  and  managed  to  grasp  the 
handrail  of  the  last  car  and  swing  on  board.  Ten  seconds 
later  and  it  would  have  been  impossible. 

The  ride  was  not  a  long  one,  only  a  little  more  than  an  hour. 
When  I  left  the  train  I  went  at  once  to  the  office  of  the 
Bounty  judge,  whose  name  had  been  mentioned  to  me  by  the 
Chief.  I  I  j  I  '  I  •  |:l>j 

On  entering  his  office,  a  fine-looking  man  turned  toward 
me.  He  was  not  far  from  my  own  age,  and  I  thought  him 
too  young  to  hold  so  responsible  a  position.  So  I  said: 

“I  wish  to  see  the  county  judge — Mr.  Beach.” 

“That  is  my  name.” 

“Then  let  me  express  my  pleasure  at  making  your  ac- 
txualntance.  Here  is  my  card.” 

I  presented  him  with  my  card  as  I  spoke,  and  added: 


whom  I  have  so  often  heard.” 

“Do  not  waste  time  in  complimenting  me,  sir,  but  tell  me 
what  you  can  of  this  murder.” 

“1  am  at  your  service,” 

“First  of  all,  did  you  know  Jack?” 

“Yes;  on  coming  into  town  he  came  to  see  me.” 

“He  did?” 

“Yes,  he  brought  a  letter  from  an  official  at  Washington.” 

“Ah!  Then  he  doubtless  informed  you  of  the  nature  of  his 
business  here?” 

“He  did  not.  He  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  doing  so 
once  or  twice,  but  in  each  instance  checked  himself.” 

“Have  you  no  idea  what  he  was  here  for?” 

“I  have.  I  think  that,  owing  to  false  information,  he  was 
trying  to  discover  some  illicit  distillery  near  here.” 

“From  your  manner  of  speaking  I  suppose  you  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  was  on  a  wild  goose  chase?” 

“Decidedly.  Such  a  place,  I  think,  could  not  exist  here 
without  my  gaining  some  inkling  of  it.” 

I  said  nothing  to  combat  the  idea. 

It  struck  me,  though,  that  if  these  illicit  distillers  did  not 
exist  here  it  was  singular  that  Jack  had  been  killed.  The 
fact  of  his  death  appeared  to  me  to  prove  that  he  was  on  a 
hot  trail — so  hot  that  their  salvation  demanded  his  death. 

“Certainly,”  was  the  way  I  answered,  “it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  the  illicit  manufacture  of  liquor  could  not  go  on  for 
any  length  of  time  without  your  becoming  aware  of  it.  How 
,near  the  town  was  it  that  Jack  was  murdered?” 

“About  a  mile  away — not  far  from  the  river  bank.” 

“Is  his  body  still  where  he  was  assassinated?” 

“No.” 

“I  am  sorry  for  that.  I  should  have  liked  to  study  the 
ground  where  he  fell,  seeing  him  as  he  was  found.  Where 
was  the  body  taken?” 

“To  the  town  hall.  It  is  only  a  short  distance  up  the 
street.  ” 

“Can  you  recommend  somebody  to  go  with  me  to  see  the 
body  and  then  to  conduct  me  to  the  spot  where  his  body  was 
found  ? ” 

“I  can.  I  will  go  with  you  myself.” 

He  went  with  me  to  the  town  hall. 

'  There  I  saw  the  mortal  remains  of  Jack  Sands.  Poor  Jack! 
Many  a  night  we  had  served  together — many  a  watch  we  had 
shared — many  a  trail  we  had  followed  in  concert. 

He  had  been  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  head  from  a  club.  As 
the  judge  said,  he  had  probably  never  known  what  hurt  him, 
so  instantaneous  had  death  been. 

I  searched  his  pockets,  and  found  that  a  watch  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  wear  was  missing.  A  small  sum  of  money  was 
found  on  his  person,  in  a  pocket  that  might  have  escaped 
the  search  of  an  assassin. 

I  was  thinking  that  this  indicated  robbery  as  the  motive 
for  the  crime,  and  was  framing  the  words  on  my  tongue,  when 
I  in  advance  looked  up  toward  the  judge. 

The  words  were  not  uttered. 

My  eyes  met  the  judge’s,  and  they  were  gazing  upon  me 
with  a  burning  eagerness  that  I  shall  never  forget  WTiy 
should  he  eye  me  thus? 

A  minute  passing  without  my  saying  anything,  he  sharply 
inquired: 

“Well,  what  do  you  make  of  it?” 

"As  yet  I  am  unable  to  make  anything  of  it  The  apparent 
motive  is  robbery,  as  his  watch  and  money  seem  to  be  gone, 
yet  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  robbery  was  the  real  motive.” 
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••Humph!  Of  course  sifting  crime  is  your  business,  and 
you  know  best  how  to  go  about  it  and  what  weight  to  attach 
io  given  revelations.  But  it's  the  general  feeling  around 
town  that  he  was  knocked  down  by  a  club  in  the  hands  of 
some  tramp  who  met  him  in  that  lonely  spot  and  wanted  to 
rob  him.” 

“All  of  which  may  easily  be.  But  I  am  going  to  look  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  matter  before  I  adopt  that  theory.” 

“Are  you  ready  to  go  now?” 

“I  shall  be  in  a  few  minutes.” 

“I'll  be  waiting  for  you  outside  of  the  door.” 

“Very  well.” 

Left  to  myself,  I  began  another  and  keener  scrutiny  of  the 
body  of  my  friend.  And  at  last  I  discovered  something. 

It  was  not  much — just  two  hairs! 

They  hung  between  two  of  his  stiffened  fingers.  Instantly 
I  pictured  in 'my  mind  a  struggle  that  had  preceded  the  blow, 
during  which  Jack  had  caught  a  grasp  on  his  antagonist’s 
hair,  as  a  result  of  which  these  two  hairs  were  now  here. 

I  stepped  to  the  window  to  get  a  better  look  at  them  and  to 
more  keenly  examine  the  color. 

In  the  stronger  light  I  saw  them  so  well  that  I  mentally 
exclaimed : 

“Simple  little  two  hairs  that  they  are,  they  are  a  valuable 
elew  to  the  assassin.” 

They  were  not  any  ordinary  two  hairs.  ]  !  "I  "pl 

To  begin  with,  they  had  been  dyed,  changing  the  natural 
color  to  a  deep  and  beautiful  brown.  Iji  the  second  place,  the 
natural  color  of  the  hair,  before  the  dye  was  applied,  was  a 
peculiar  shade  of 'red. 

These  two  hairs  also  disposed  of  the  tramp  business,  for 
tramps  do  not  have  their  hair  dyed — it  is  too  costly  an  opera¬ 
tion  for  those. gentry.  , 

Carefully  depositing  the  two  hairs  in  my  pocketbook,  I  joined 
the  judge  outside  of  the  door,  and  was  by  him  conducted  to 
the  spot  where  the  body  was  found. 

A  large  crowd  was  in  the  vicinity. 

They  glanced  askance  at  the  stranger  who  was  observed 
with  the  judge,  from  whom  I  separated  presently,  against  his 
wishes,  as  was  very  evident.  I  began  strolling  around,  using 
the  precise  point  of  the  finding  of  the  body  as  a  fulcrum.  I 
could  discover  nothing,  as  was  rather  to  be  expected,  when 
the  ground  had  been  trampled  over  by  thousands  since  the 
early  morning. 

Picking  out  a  man  to  address,  I  said: 

“What  is  the  general  idea  of  this  murder?” 

“Some  think  one  thing  and  some  another,”  was  the  reply. 

“What  do  you  think  yourself?  Come,  now,  you  look  like 
an  intelligent  man,  and  I  want  your  opinion.” 

.  This  bit  of  fiattery  moved  him. 

fe-“Well,  sir,  if  you  really  want  to  know  what  I  think,  I  will 
say  this— that  if  the  story  about  there  being  a  moonshine 
business  along  the  river  bluff  here  is  true,  why,  they  are  re¬ 
sponsible.  ” 

I  caught  my  breath. 

This  contradicted  the  judge  materially.  According  to  this 
man,  it  was  common  rumor  that  there  was  a  distillery  in 
operation  here. 

“Is  there  a  distillery  at  work  on  the  sly?”  I  asked. 

“I  can’t  tell  you  anything  about  it,”  was  the  reply.  “All 
I  know  is  that  I  have  heard  whispers  to  that  effect.” 

“Where  was  it  supposed  to  be  located?” 

“Somewheres  under  this  bluff,  but  I  can’t  get  no  closer  than 
that.” 

Looking  around,  my  eye  rested  on  the  gable  end  of  a  house 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 

“Who  lives  there?”  I  inquired. 

“Judge  Beach’s  brother.” 


A  few  minutes  later  I  was  walking  beyond  the  scene  of  the 
crime  in  company  with  the  judge. 

A  hundred  feet  from  the  spot  we  were  hidden  from  view 
of  it  by  a  clump  of  trees. 

We  had  gone  some  little  distance,  when  the  judge  came  to 
a  halt  at  the  brink  of  the  bluff,  and,  removing  his  hat,  wiped 
his  forehead,  at  the  same  time  inquiring: 

“Have  you  struck  daylight  yet?” 

“I  have  learned  who  the  assassin  was!” 

It  was  an  awful  look  he  gave  me,  and  his  voice  was  as  tense 
as  I  ever  heard  human  voice  when  he  asked: 

“Who  is  it?” 

And  I  answered  him; 

“You  are  the  man!” 

He  reeled  a  step  or  two.  I  followed  him  up,  saying: 

“You  are  a  member  of  an  illicit  distillery  gang,  and  Jack 
got  on  your  trail  hot.  You  encountered  him,  and  you  had  a, 
struggle.  He  got  his  hand  in  your  hair  and  pulled  out  some 
of  it.  Wliile  you  held  him  another — your  brother,  I  judge — 
struck  the  murderous  blow.  In  Jack’s  dead  hand  I  found  two 
hairs — the  natural  color  a  peculiar  red,  the  natural  color  of 
your  hair,  dyed  to  a  dark-brown,  as  yours  is.-  You  see  you  are 
cornered.  You  are  my  pris - ” 

With  a  mad  howl  the  cornered  villain  flung  himself  on  me. 

He  was  strong  and  powerful  and  heavier  weight  than  I  was, 
and  for  a  time  he  had  much  the  best  of  the  combat. 

Back  toward  the  edge  of  the  bluff  he  forced  me,  and  I 
divined  what  his  purpose  was.  As  I  now  guessed  it,  he 
hissingly  said  between  his  clenched  teeth  as  he  bent  me  far 
back : 

“You  will  go  over  the  bluff  and  be  killed,  and  none  will  dare 
accuse  one  in  my  position  of  lying  about  it  when  I  explain 
that  you  slipped  and  fell  over.” 

“You  will  be  tracked  down - ” 

He  interrupted  by  a  sarcastic  laugh. 

“Never!”  he  exclaimed.  “My  position  has  been  my  shield 
for  years,  and  will  continue  to  be.” 

I  was  in  a  desperate  strait.  I  could  not  help  myself.  A 
thought  flashed  across  my  brain. 

I  pretended  to  see  somebody  coming  over  his  shoulder,  and 
cried: 

“It  will  no  longer  shield  you — ^your  time  has  come!” 

Startled,  he  half  turned  his  head  to  look  behind. 

I  seized  the  opportunity,  recovered  my  poise,  and  gave  him 
a  whirl  that  placed  me  farthest  from  and  he  nearest  to  the 
edge  of  the  bluff. 

Just  a  second  thus,  and  then,  fearing  that  he  might  success¬ 
fully  exert  his  wonderful  strength  and  turn  the  tables,  I  gave 
him  a  shove  and  let  go  my  hold  on  his  collar. 

He  reeled  backward,  staggered  wildly  on  the  sloping  brink, 
grasped  madly  at  the  empty  air,  then  went  down  with  a 
shriek  of  mortal  anguish. 

He  was  dead  when  we  reached  him. 

In  descending  the  bluff  by  a  path  we  discovered,  I  saw  signs 
of  a  worn  way  turning  off  at  right  angles.  I  said  nothing 
then,  but  with  a  force  of  trusted  men  repaired  to  the  spot 
that  night,  followed  the  path  to  its  termination,  and  there 
found  the  distillery  for  which  Jack  had  been  searching  when 
he  met  his  death. 

The  brother  of  Judge  Beach  was  among  the  captives,  who, 
at  the  moment  of  our  entrance,  were  discussing  the  story  that 

I  had  told  earlier  in  the  day - of  the  judge’s  having  made 

an  incautious  step  and  gone  accidentally  over  the  brink. 

I  succeeded  in  having  Beach  sent  to  State  prison  for  life. 
The  other  members  of  the  gang  of  moonshiners  were  sent  to 
the  “jug”  for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  and  the  government 
liberally  provided  for  Jack’s  widow  and  children. 
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pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  instructive  book  published. 
.  No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER. — Containing  full 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en- 
^ineer ;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive ;  together 
with  a  full  d^cription  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRU5IENTS. — Full 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  .Eolian  Harp,  Xylo¬ 
phone  and  other  rfiusical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or 
modern  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitzgerald, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGiC  LANTERN. — Containing 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No  71.^  HOW^  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 
wmplete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 

«  „  LETTER  WRITING. 

■  ™  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS.— A  most  com- 

plete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letters, 
and  when  to  use  ^em,  givir^  specimen  letters  for  young  and  old. 

No  12.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES.— Giving 
complete  instructions  for  Writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  HOW  TO  W’RITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTI.EMEN.— 
L/ontaining  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subjects; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WTIITE  LE'PTERS.- A  wonderful  littl# 
^k,  telling  you  how  to  ■write  to  your  sweetheart,  vour  father. 

ever>  l>€^v  and  anv- 

l)ody  you  Avish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  voung 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  book.  ^ 

WRITE.  LETTERS  CORRECTLY,  -at¬ 
taining  full  instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  anv  subject; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  specimen  letters. 


1.-  the  stage. 

BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
tiL»UK.— Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
m«Mt  tamous  end  men.  N^  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  mens  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

OS’  ^'EW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AiNU  JUivti  CUUK.^ — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

.  No.  bo.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  ^oks  ever  published,  aud  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
^ntains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediatelv. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  ^AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage  ;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prcmipter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
full  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand* collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 
oooks* 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations;. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  H-OW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  mnlti- 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
art,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.- A 
very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
monev  than  anv  book  published. 

.  No‘  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  G.\MES. — A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  wittv  sayings.  ,  ,  .  . 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Fortv-Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
complete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  .secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it.  ... 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
of  good  Hry-iety  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
f>eariDg  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No  27.  HOW  TO  HF/MTE  AND  BOOK  OP  RECITATIONS. 
—Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
dialect,  French  dialec-t,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 
with  many  standard  readings. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  fouA 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  becom# 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  froni 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  mosti 
simple  and  (‘oncise  manner  possible.  I 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  dds 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  besfi 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLHIT. — The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  arl 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  o4 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con* 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  i4 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happjj 
without  one. 

No.  4.  HOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsom® 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruii-* 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties^ 
how  to  dre.ss,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squar# 
dances.  , 

No.  5.  HOW  T()  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lo.v#, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquett# 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  the 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  the 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  thf 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how'  to  become  beautiful. 

1  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS. — Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illua- 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw'. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hintf 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  bij^ds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

No. '  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  arimals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com* 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keepinr, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in-, 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemis^y ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  This 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-cream,  syrup^ essences,  etc^  etc. 

No.  84.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A^  AUTHOR.— Containing  full 
information  regarding  choice  of  subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the 
manner  of  preparing  and  submitting  manuscript.  Also  containing 
valuable  information  as  to  the  neatness,  legibility  and  general  com¬ 
position  of  manuscript,  essential  to  a  successful  author.  By  Prince 
Hiland. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  vf.oii- 
derful  book,  ^containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints.  * 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  'and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  jays  down  some  valuably 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventurea 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Hafidsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY^ 
CADE’r. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.’’ 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Nav^l 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy.  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  H 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.” 


PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3  FOR  .25  CENTS. 

Address  FRANK  TOUSEV,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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“WIDE  AWAKI 

E  WEEKLY” 

,  Containing  Stories  of  Boy  Firemen. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 


100  Young  Wide-Awake  and  the  Blind  Girl;  or,  The  Fire  at 

the  Asylum. 

101  Young  Wide-Awake  in  a  Snare;  or,  Putting  Out  a  Dozen 

Fires. 

102  Young  Wide-Awake  at  the  Burning  Bridges;  or.  Baffling 

the  “Brotherhood  of  Vengeance.” 

103  Young  Wide-Awake  Saving  a  Million  Dollars;  or.  The 

Mystery  of  a  Bank  Blaze. 


104  Young  Wide-Awake’s  Boy  Helpers;  or.  The  Young  Volun¬ 

teers  of  Belmont. 

105  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Terror;  or,  Brave  Work  in  a  Burn¬ 

ing  Coal  Mine. 

106  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Race  With  Death;  or,  Battling  With 

the  Elements. 

107  Young  Wide  Awake’s  Courage;  or,  The  Capture  of  the 

“Norwich  Six.”. 


“FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY” 

Containing  Stories  of  Boys  Who  Mane  Money. 

Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  .  Price  5  Cents. 


122  From  Newsboy  to  Banker;  or,  Rob  Lake’s  Rise  in  Wall 

Street'. 

123  A  Golden  Stake;  or.  The  Treasure  of  the  Indies. 

124  A  Grip  on  the  Market;  or,  A  Hot  Time  in  Wall  Street. 

125  Watching  His  Chance;  or.  From  Ferry  Boy  to  Captain. 

126  A  Game  for  Goldj_  or.  The  Young  King  of  Wall  Street. 

127  A  Wizard  for  Luck;  or.  Getting  Ahead  in  the  World. 

128  A  Fortune  at  Stake;  or,  A  Wall  Street  Messenger’s  Deal 

129  His  Last  Nickel;  or.  What  it  Did  for  Jack  Rand. 


130  Nat  Noble,  The  Little  Broker;  or,  The  Boy  Who  Started 

a  Wall  Street  Panic. 

131  A  Struggle  for  Fame;  or.  The  Gamest  Boy  in  the  World. 

132  The  Young  Money  Magnate;  or.  The  Wall  Street  Boy 

Who  Broke  the  Market. 

133  A  Lucky  Contract;  or.  The  Boy  Who  Made  a  Raft  of 

Money. 

134  A  Big  Risk;  or.  The  Game  that  Won. 

135  On  Pirate’s  Isle;  or.  The  Treasure  of  the  Seven  Craters. 


“WILD  WEST  WEEKLY” 

A  Magazine  Containing  Stories,  Sketches,  Etc.,  or  Western  Life 
Colored  Covers.  32  Pages.  Price  5  Cents. 


282  Young  Wild  West’s  Cavalry  Charge;  or.  The  Shot  that 
Saved  Arietta’s  Life. 

*283  Young  Wild  West’s  Three  Days’  Hunt;  or.  The  Raiders 
of  Red  Ravine. 

284  Young  Wild  West  and  “Silver  Stream”;  or.  The  White 

Girl  Captive  of  the  Sioux. 

285  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Disputed  Claim;  or.  Arietta’s 

Golden  Shower. 


286  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Greaser  Guide;  or,  The  Trap 

that  Failed  to  Work. 

287  Young  Wild  West’s  Ripping  Round-Up;  or.  Arietta’s 

Prairie  Peril. 

288  Young  Wild-  West’s  Toughest  Trail;  or.  Baffled  by  Ban¬ 

dits. 

289  Young  Wild  West  at  “Forbidden  Pass,”  and  How  Arietta 

Paid  the  Toll. 


5lx)r  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


24  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

®f  our  Weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
Cn  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  w  ant  and  we  will  send  them  to  vou  bv 
return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY.  ^  o' 
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FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York.  . 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

“  WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos . . 

“  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . *  i  ‘  ‘ 

“  THE  LIBERTY  BOYS  OF  ’76,  Nos . . * !  i 

“  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

“  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . ' 

“  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . ! .  i . 

“  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 

Name . Street  and  No . Town . State, 
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SECRET  SERVICE 

OLD  AND  YOUNG  KING  BIUDY,  DLTECT1VE8. 


Price  5  cents.  32  Pages. 

LATEST  ISSUES: 

417  The  Bradys  and  the  I’rince  of  I’ersia ;  or,  After  the  Tuxedo 

Crooks. 

418  The  Bradys  and  Captain  Darke ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  the  China 

Liner. 

411)  The  liradys  and  the  Canton  Prince  ;  or.  Working  for  the  Chinese 
Minister. 

420  The  Bradys  and  “Diamond  Don’’  ;  or.  The  Gem  Smugglers  of 

the  “Arctic.’’ 

421  The  P>radys  and  Banker  Banks;  or.  Caught  on  a  Wall  Street 

Clew. 

422  The  Bradys  in  Little  ’Frisco ;  or.  The  Case  of  Ting  Long  Lee. 
4215  The  Bradys  and  the  Check  Kaisers  ;  or.  After  a  Wall  Street  Gang. 

424  The  Bradys  and  the  Bad  Land  Bears ;  or.  The  Bone  Hunters  of 

South  Dakota. 

425  The  Bradys  and  the  Car  Crooks  :  or.  Working  for  the  Frisco  Line. 

426  The  Bradys  and  the  “Queen  of  the  West’’  ;  or.  Trailing  the  Ari¬ 

zona  Gem  Thieves. 

427  The  Bradys  and  the  Wali  Street  Money  Fakirs ;  or.  The  Mys¬ 

terious  Mr.  Mix. 

428  The  Bradys  and  the  Chink  Smugglers ;  or,  The  Hurry  Call  to 

Canada.  ,  ^ 

429  The  Bradys  and  Kid  Joaquin  ;  or.  The  Greasers  of  Robbers  Can- 

yon. 

430  The  Bradys  and  Gump  High ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Ruined 

Joss  House. 

431  The  Bradys  and  the  River  I’irates ;  or.  After  the  Dock  Rata 

Hall. 

432  The  Bradys  and  the  Silent  Five ;  or.  The  Secrets  of  Shadyside 

Gang. 

433  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  King;  or.  Braving  tne  Perils  of  Peli 

Street. 

434  The  Bradys’  Bleecker  Street  Mystery ;  or.  The  House  With  a 

Hundred  Doors. 

435  The  Bradys  Among  the  Frisco  Gold  Thieves  ;  or.  The  Black  Band 

of  Old  Dupont  Street. 

436  The  Bradys  and  the  Doctor's  Death  League  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of 

the  Boy  in  Red. 

437  The  Bradys  and  the  Man  Trappers  ;  or.  Hot  Times  on  Whirlwdnd 

Lake. 

438  The  Bradys  and  the  House  of  Skulls ;  or.  The  Strange  Man  of 

Five  Points. 

439  The  Bradys’  Daring  Deal  ;  or,  The  Bargain  With  Dr.  Death. 

440  Tlie  Bradys  and  the  Coffin  Man  ;  or.  Held  in  the  House  of  the 

Missing. 

44V1  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Dwarf;  or,  The  Queue  Hunter  of  the 
Barbary  Coast. 

442  The  P.radys  Among  the  Handshakers;  or.  Trapping  the  Confidence 

Men. 

443  The  Bradys  and  the  Death  Trunk  ;  or.  The  Chicago  Secret  Seven. 

444  The  Bradys  and  Mr.  Magic ;  or.  After  the  Thumbless  League. 

445  The  Bradys’  Double  Trap  ;  or.  Working  the  Night  Side  of  New 

York. 

446  The  P.radys  and  the  Gun-Boat  Boys;  or.  Unraveling  a  Navy  Y'ard 

stcry . 

447  The  Bradys  and  “Old  Foxy”  ;  or.  The  Slickest  Crook  in  New 

York. 

448  The  Bradys  and  the  Fan  Tan  Players ;  or.  In  the  Secret  Dens  of 

Chinatown. 

449  The  Bradys  and  the  Three  Black  Stars;  or.  The  Million  Lost  in 

the  Meadows. 


Colored  Covers.  Issued  'Weekly 

450  The  Bradys'  Church  Vault  Mystery ;  or.  Tracking  the  Bowery 

l''cVkix*s 

451  The  Bradys  and  “Gum-Shoe  Gus”  ;  or.  Hunting  the  White  Way 

Crooks. 

452  The  Bradys  and  the  Belfry  “Owls”  ;  or.  Trailed  to  the  Tombs. 

453  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Juggler;  or.  The  Opium  Fiend's  Re¬ 

venge. 

454  The  Bradys  after  “78X”  ;  or.  Caught  by  a  Sing  Sing  Clew. 

455  The  Bradys  and  the  Telegraph  Boy  ;  or.  Exposing  the  League  of 

Three. 

456  The  Bradys’  Six  Bell  Clew  ;  or.  The  Masked  Men  of  the  Magic 

Mountain. 

457  The  Bradys  and  the  Queen  of  the  Highbinders  ;  or.  The  War  of 

the  Tongs  and  Leongs. 

458  The  Bradys  and  the  Floating  Head  ;  or.  The  Clew  Found  in  the 

River. 

459  The  Bradys  After  Captain  Death  ;  or.  Saving  a  Million  in  Rubies. 

460  The  Bradys  and  the  Witch  Woman  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Mulberry 

Bend. 

461  The  Bradys  and  the  Blind  Peddler  ;  or.  Working  in  the  Dark. 

462  The  Bradys  Chasing  the  “Queer”  Makers  ;  or.  The  Missing  Secret 

Service  Man. 

463  The  Bradys  and  the  Hop  Crooks  :  or.  The  Hidden  Man  of  China¬ 

town. 

464  The  Bradys’  Double  Death  Trap  ;  or,  After  the  St.  Louis  Seven. 

465  The  Bradys  and  the  Trunk  Tappers ;  or.  Solving  a  Railroad 

Mystery. 

466  The  Bradys’  Church  Clock  Clew' ;  or.  The  Man  in  the  Steel  Cage. 

467  The  Bradys  and  the  Six  Skeletons  ;  or.  The  Underground  House 

on  the  Hudson. 

468  THe  Bradys  and  the  Chinese  Fire  Fiends ;  or.  Breaking  Up  a 

Secret  Band 

469  The  Bradys  and  the  Stolen  Bonds ;  or,  A  Tangled  Case  from 

Boston. 

470  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Giant  ;  or.  The  Secret  of  “Little 

Syria.’ 

471  The  Bradys  and  Little  Chin-Chin  ;  or.  Exposing  an  Opium  Gang. 

472  The  Bradys  after  the  Bank  Street  Bunch  ;  or.  Rounding  up  the 

Dock  Rats. 

473  The  Bradys  and  the  Boston  Beats ;  or.  The  Secrets  of  the  Old 

Manor  House. 

474  The  Bradys  Chasing  the  Grain  Thieves  ;  or,  Chicago’s  Mysterious 

Six. 

475  The  Bradys  and  the  Mad  Chinaman  ;  or.  Hot  Work  in  Five  Cities. 

476  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  I’oisoner  ;  or.  Strange  Work  in  Phila¬ 

delphia. 

477  The  Bradys  in  London  ;  or.  Solving  the  Whitechapel  Mystery. 

478  The  Bradys  and  the  French  Crooks;  or.  Detective  Work  in  Paris. 

479  The  Bradys  After  the  Policy  King  :  or,  The  IMot  Against  Captain 

Kare. 

480  The  Bradys  and  the  Dynamite  Gang ;  or.  Ten  Hours  of  Deadly 

Peril. 

481  The  Bradys  and  the  Fan  Tan  Queen  :  or.  Lost  in  the  Heart  of 

Chinatown. 

482  The  Bradys  in  the  White  Light  District  ;  or.  Tracking  the 

Broadway  Sharpers. 

483  The  Bradys’  liost  Link  :  or,  The  Case  that  Was  Never  Finished. 

484  The  Bradys  and  the  “Prince  of  Pittsburg”  ;  or,  A  Mystery  of 

the  Blast  Furnace. 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy,  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  by 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  WANT  ANY  BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  Weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Cut  out  and  fill 
in  the  following  Order  Blank  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by 
return  mail.  POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher,  24  Union  Square,  New  York.  . 190 

Dear  Sir — Enclosed  find . cents  for  which  please  send  me: 

.  . .  .copies  of  WORK  AND  WIN,  Nos . 

. . . .  “  FAME  AND  FORTUNE  WEEKLY,  Nos . !!!!!!!! 

. . .  .  “  “  WIDE  AWAKE  WEEKLY,  Nos . 

.  . .  .  ‘‘  WILD  WEST  WEEKLY,  Nos . ’  * 

....  “  “  PLUCK  AND  LUCK,  Nos . 

....  SECRET  SERVICE,  Nos . !!!”!. 

_  “  THE  LIBEPTY  BOYS  OF  'HI,  Nos . 

.  . .  .  “  Ten-Cent  Hand  Books,  Nos . 


Name 


Street  and  No 


Town 


State 


